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‘ Ir 1s impossible,’ said J. ‘I can make nothing of the picture!’ 
‘ What picture? what is impossible?’ said my venerable friend. ‘In 
these wonder-working days, 1 thought that word was expunged 
from our vocabulary.’ 

I had set down to write a story. All the exciting influences of 
an early summer morning were around me. The very air, that 
stole into my room, breathed of poetry; and the waving shadow 
that fell near me, from the stirred foliage of my window, was full 
of sentiment. Annuals, and monthlies,and Border Legends, were 
on my table. My brain was thronged with brilliant fancies. I had 
made me a pen * gracefu’ and yieldin’ ” as Miss Gould’s, and had 
written with a most imposing flourish: For the Literary Journal 
and Monthly Review. A Western Sxetcu. Now what was this 

Sketch to be? Romantic it must certainly be, and pathetic, and 
chivalrous, and tender,and glowing, and imaginative; and above all, it 
must be western. It was for a western magazine—it was intend- 
ed for western readers—and the writer, said I, drawing myself up 

with the thought, the writer is to all intentsand purposes, western. 

I dipped my pen in the ink. It is an easy matter to inventa story, 

said 1; and then one may throw out the dark lines that always pe 

chequer reality.k—So | leaned my head on my hand, and tried to “9 

grasp some of the visions, that for the last half hour had been pas- 

sing in such splendid review before me. But they had somehow 

assumed a strange indistinctness. Except a few bright forms, 
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whom upon a second glance I remembered to have already met in 
some of the magazines above mentioned, they seemed now to 
have neither form nor place. I struggled, but in vain, to reduce 
them to anything tangible. They mingled—faded—melted—in fine 
they were allevaporated. What couldI do? It was obvious that 
I could not get on without a beginning. I will appeal to memory, 
said I. Some old legend will do, gathered from the early settler; 
and unfolding her records, I ran hurriedly over some twenty years, 
to the time of my first crossing the mountains, when the West was 
all new to me, and my impressions were vivid. A few wild tales 
of border adventure marked the page, and among them a Picture 
of which my heart had kept the key as well asmemory. It was 
accompanied with an incident or two of my own life; and as I 
paused to look at it, I went step by step over the events thus con- 
nected with it. 

My first debut upon arriving here, though it was mid-summer, 
had been to knock shiveringly at a back-woods cabin, and, like 
Julius Cesar, “when he was in Spain,” to faulter out “as a sick 
girl—give me some drink!” A fever common to the West in its 
early settlement,—half ice, half fire,—had fast hold of me, and I 
was not able to leave that cabin for weeks. My host was poor— 
and my own resources, like the last stream I had crossed. Still, I 
was taken care of. ‘The neighbors came in to proffer the little at- 
tentions so grateful to the sick; and one little delicacy after anoth- 
er, was brought infor the stranger. Among the mingled visions 
of reality and delirium, that flitted around me, there seemed one 
ministering Spirit, whose presence always brought balm and _heal- 
ing. Without any distinct perception of aught else that passed, 
I soon learned to note her coming, and to attend anxiously to her 
directions. Her voice operated as a spell upon the way wardness 
of disease; and however perseveringly I rejected medicine from 
other hands, it was taken at once from hers. As the violence of 
my fever at last abated, and reason resumed her empire, I learned 


that she was the wife of Col. Harman; and his residence, some. 


half mile distant, was pointed out to me. ‘The Colonel himself had 
accompanied her; and now, that I was able to bear it, he proposed 
removing me to his own house. My scruples,—for delicacy sug- 
gested scruples, though the proposal was most welcome,—were 
at once overruled. ‘l'here was a decision in the manner of Col. 
Harman that admitted no parley. His carriage was brought to 
the door; the phials on my table were tossed out, an action equiv- 
alent to ‘you will need no more of them;’ and I was lifted from my 
couch and placed in the vehicle. It was all done as a thing of 
course; there was nothing to be said in the matter. My eye was 
at once cheered with the lovely domain before us, and we were 
driving leisurely up the long and deeply shaded avenue, that led to 
his house. Mrs. Harman met us at the door, and her smile was a 
thousand welcomes. That yearning anguish with which the inva- 
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lid thinks of the far-off home with its associations of mother and 
sisters and familiar shades and remembered fountains, gradually 
left my heart, and the vague melancholy incident to a debitita- 
ted system, gave place to grateful feeling and renovated cheer- 
fulness. How could it be otherwise in the dwelling of Colonel 
Harman? There was that peculiar and settled brightness over it, 
which is sometimes shed upon a human dwelling, as if all there 
had an exemption from shadow or change, and just stoodstill amid 
the sunny lapse of lifes summer day. ‘Twenty years ago, the 
charming seats now scattered through every section of our own 
Ohio, were somewhat sparse; but one like Col. Harman’s might 
arrest the eye of the traveler, even now. It was a large low 
building, jetting out into several ramifications, the effect of repeat- 
ed additions to the original edifice, and rested in a profusion of 
shrubbery. The grounds were laid out in something of the style 
of the Kentucky planter. The fine old trees of other centuries 
were yet left standing upon a lawn in front chequering the golden 
light with deep shadow, and giving to the whole an air of repose, 
that seemed to say, the loveliness of the scene owed nothing to 
bustling industry; it had always just naturally been so. With 
this scenery mingled light and shade, beauty and strength; the 
family was in perfect keeping. Col. Harman was one of our native 
Backwoodsmen. You may finda portrait of the class in any of 
our Western Sketches. Something caricatured, perhaps con- 
siderably more so than the original, but the outlines have a simili- 
tude, and in Col. Harman you would have recognised them. There 
was a vigor, aracy freshness in his character that one could not 
have mistaken; an energy in his manner, a latitude of conception, 
an occasional display of animal force, that could not fail to identi- 
fy him with backwoods characters. His wife, though something in 
the wane of female power, was yet alovely woman, in whom the 
embellishments of fashionable life and of intellectual cultivation 
were evidently united. Her conversation, though perfectly free 
from all assumption of literature, yet bore its reflection—as aclear 
stream, whose sparkling flow her thoughts resembled, does the sha- 
dow of the foliage on its margin. Her character was made up of 
the attributes of woman, as originally formed; not for earth, but for 
Paradise; and the rich tone of her nature, like a crimsoned sky, 
gave a coloring of beauty to the common-places of life. With all 
this charm of mind, the refinement of soul and manner, she looked 
up to her husband with the unlimited devotion of woman’s fondest 
love. There could be no mistake init? Tier eye darkened at 
his approach, her smile brightened, her voice had a deeper music. 
It is only love that calls forth the thrilling chords of woman’s na- 
ture,—and despite of contrast,in the characters of husband and 
wife, the wreathing embrace of the ivy around the oak seemed not 
more fitting. Col. Harman, indeed, knew little of literary refine- 
ments or classic sentiment; but there wasan original strength in his 
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mind and character upon which her own gentle nature could wholly 
repose. His remarks were confined to men and things, but there 
was intellect in them—there were traits too about him, in his very 
character of a backwoodsman, that might have given him power 
over any woman’s fancy; a high courtesy of manner, originating 
from a chivalrous disregard of self, and entirely apart from cere- 
mony; an aspect as open as day, and a freedom of bearing be- 
speaking self-dependence and conscious power. With all this too, 
there was a depth in his nature, that gave a passionate strength to 
his affections. He appreciated all the loveliness of his wife. He 
might not perhaps have found terms for it; but he felt it, as one 
does the glow of a glorious sunset; and the expression that at 
times lighted up his singularly handsome face, told all that could 
have been said. Such were the inmates of that dwelling, and 
amid the continuous flow of richand confiding hearts, there were 
all the adventitious aids of domestic charm—books—music—flow- 
ers—whatever taste could ask, or wealth purchase. 

A few brief days restored me to health. I passed on to ano- 
ther section of the country, and to more stirring scenes. Still the 
remembrance of that family accompanied me; it remained a picture 
onmy memory, and here, on the page I had just turned—though 
the dust of twenty years had gathered on it, I found it still unfaded. 

‘What portraits fora story now” said I, calling out every shade 
of expression from the well remembered lineaments. I could only 
draw them with the fidelity they are sketched here—romance her- 
self affords no finer conceptions, and a little narrative flung round 
them, and it would be done! ‘The thought was delightful, and again 
pressing my hand on my brow to stop all useless whirling there, I 
struggled to draw out afew threads that would answer as a woof 
for the figures. 

It was no use any way I could fix it. My threads were all tang- 
led and broken as | drew them, and at last flinging the whole con- 
cern impatiently from me, I broke out into the identical exclamation 
at the beginning of this chapter; to which pot I have now got 
back. 

¢ What picture!’ said my old friend, at that moment entering 
my room. I was willing to turn all attention from myself, so I 
sketched the above draft allover to him. He seemed at first a lit- 
tle impatient of the detail, but as I went on, the faded lines of his 
countenance gathered interest. 

‘Colonel Harman,’ he repeated, ‘aye,many is the hour of sun- 
shine I have spent urder his roof, and many a welcome have I 
had from his wife’s swimming eyes.’ * You know him then?)— 
‘ Know him!—Yes, as I do the old English Primer---but come, away 
with this nonsense,’ continued he, glancing over my paper-—‘ You 
are to go home with me you know, and I am this moment ready 
for riding. You may pick up matter for a dozen tales as we go 
along, for every foot of old Kentuck is rife with the memory of 
olden romance.’ 
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I sprang from my table. For long months had I been confined 
to the city, and never was summons more welcome. ‘The whole 
phantasma of the morning vanished; and as I led my horse from 
the ferry-boat and vaulted into my saddle, I felt that my pulses al- 
ready beat truer and more healthfully. Why not? ‘There was an 
exhilaration at my heart that had set my whole system to rights. 
It was yet early morning, and the glory with which the new 
day touched the whole earth, had not yet all faded. Behind us 
lay the queen of the West, with her spires stretching to the skies, 
and before us was spreading out in continued perspective, the rich 
landscapes of Kentucky, blending cheerfulness and plenty, beauty 
and luxuriance. The sun had gone up gorgeously, and stem, leaf 
and flower, with their load of dew-drops, looked as if the stars, that 
had twinkled on through the night, instead of going out, had been 
showered down upon them. With this golden prospect of the 
West, the white-haired figure now riding at my side, afforded an 
impressive association. He had trodden its soil while yet a wilder- 
ness, and the memories of that age hung about him like green 
misletoes upon a decayed tree. His, however, was that vigorous 
old age, that can scarcely be likened to decay. ‘Though an early 
settler here, he was of a diflerent class from the border hunter; 
he had left the classic halls of Virginia, for the paths of western 
enterprize, and had brought with him a mind of cultivated feel- 
ing. This was even yet unimpared, and the legendary lore, 
with which it was stored, formed no inconsiderable part of his 
usually animated and spirit-stirring conversation. We were riding 
along the margin of a small tributary of the Licking, when my 
friend suddenly halted, and sent a kind of musing look overa 
plantation on the opposite side of the stream. ‘1 told you,’ said 
he, ‘that we would gather matter for a romance or two on our 
journey. ‘This very spot is connected with circumstances, that 
partake in no small degree of the coloring of fiction. Somewhere 
there, on the other side of this creek—I think I could find the very 
place—I knew it for some years, by the blackened hearth stones, 
but they are all scattered now I suppose; any how, there stood 
about opposite to us more than forty years ago, the cabin of one 
Isaac Carr. It was in the year eighty-four, 1 think. Yes, it must 
have been, for the Indians had then.ceased to molest the settle- 
ments for a year or two, and the families in the stations had begun 
to scatter out. It was all a wilderness here then, except a little 
patch round that cabin. One can hardly realize that this zs the 
same spot; so changed, and in so few years. Why, it seems as but 
yesterday; how well do I remember its appearance when I first 
passed through here. The heavy forest, silent and lonely, and 
seemingly eternal as the grave; the creek roiling darkly beneath 
its shadows—the dense tangled cane brake, and that cabin—it 
seems as if I could see the inside of it even now. Ona clean, 
though poor bed, which was almost its only furniture, there lay an 
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interesting meek eyed woman, dying of aconsumption; and seem- 
ing always to linger near it, though often busied in the little occupa- 
tions of the humble household, there was a young girl just turnmg 
to womanhood, witha tall slight form, asmuch like those willows 
there, yielding so gracefully to every ripple of the stream, as any 
thing I can think of. She had large hazel eyes; or perhaps you 
would have called them blue—fringed with long heavy lashes, 
through which their clouded hues seemed always shifting! You 
would not have thought her exactly handsome, for she wasa little 
pale, and her features not altogether regular; but there was a strange 
sweetness in her smile, and her face had an expression of mingled 
seriousness and spirit, that gave it great interest. Her hair was 
very dark and glossy, lying in wavy masses round her forehead 
and falling over her shoulders, which were white and polished, in 
rich heavy curls. 

She was not the daughter of Carr, but an orphan, who had been 
brought to Kentucky in its earlier settlement by her relations. 
This family was killed by the Indians, and Edith Lennox, that was 
her name, was carried off a prisoner. As was usual upon such 
occasions, the neighbors rallied immediately in pursuit. She was 
rescued, and on being brought back, was taken to Carr’s cabin. 
Mrs. Carr was one of those meek quiet wemen, whom we some- 
times come across in the roughest walks of life, with a gentleness 
of nature, one might almost say refinement, that no circumstance 
of poverty or position can destroy. They are about the same 
thing as the little delicate flowers that we find once ina while half 
hidden among rocks and coarser vegetation; too modest to attract 
much notice or to seem out of place, however greatly at variance 
with the objects round them. She undertook to raise the little 
friendless girl as her own, and never was trust more sacredly ful- 
filled. Edith proved a sweet tempered girl, with fine health, and 
pure, high-toned, rather than hoiden spirits. 

Mrs. Carr’s own habits were those of order and neatness, and 
quiet devotion, and in these Edith was carefully and steadily trained. 
As her friend’s health gradually became broken and feeble, she as- 
sumed the active charge of their little concern; and when the poor 
invalidat last yielded to the insidious inroads of a lingering disease, 
she was her nurse; too young indeed to be eminently skilful, 
but affection and unwearied zeal supplied the deficiency. 

You need no sketch of Isaac Carr. His character is one too 
sadly familiar—a poor wretch, who had brutalized himself by in- 
temperance, till his human nature had become extinct. But there 
is one other, belonging to that cabin, whose recollection comes 
over me with no ordinary feeling. There was a lad of some seven- 
teen years—aflording a fine specimen of a class, at that time grow- 

ing up in our Kentucky forests. A youth whose form was ex- 
panded by forest breezes, and seasoned to action by border sports 
and perils. You could not have seen him without feeling the pow- 
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er of nature’s chiseling. His whole frame breathed like that of a 
young war-horse in every muscle, with the superabundant floodtide 
of life. I had seen him while yet the family were confined to one 
of our ‘Stations;’ and at a time when he was a competitor in those 
exercises of border prowess, which formed the principal amuse- 
ment of our youth at that day. Roswell Carr, as he was called, 
though that was not his real name, was a child of a former mar- 
riage of his mother; but as she had emigrated to Kentucky with 
her present husband, the boy usually went by his name; but as I 
was saying, or rather have already said, Roswell was but one ofa 
class of backwoods heroes. Still among the proudest of the class, I 
saw him distinguished. Asarunner, a wrestler, a marksman, he 
distanced all of his age. It required no great sagacity however, 
to see, boy ashe was, that though the mould of circumstance had 
given his character a certain cast, the elements of which it was 
composed were of the first order. ‘The habitudes of border life had 
touched it with a hue of wildness, but there was a ground-work of 
softer color. His kindling eye, as he stood on the arena of 
youthful strife, told that he felt the renown of personal prowess as 
no tame impulse; but the glad interest which every eye evinced 
in his success, from that of the stern veteran, to the prattlers at his 
knee, fully attested that other and better aspirations had their share 
of dominion. There were whole days when Roswell chose to 
sit beside his feeble and low-spirited mother, though the shouts 
of competing parties rang through the Station. Sometimes he ran 
great hazards to procure her some trifling comfort. After the fa- 
mily left the station, he became their sole dependence. He called 
Edith Lennox his sister, and from the moment she had come un- 
der his mother’s care, seemed to consider her an object of his 
special protection. But for her, his home would have been a sad 
one. ‘I'he weak and subdued tones of his mother, always fell hea- 
vily on his heart; but the very step of Edith Lennox, was as- 
sociated with life, and all its most cheering impulses. ‘The influ- 
ence of a bright healthful aspect, in the abode of habitual ill health 
and sorrow, must be felt to be appreciated. 

You noticed a mile or two back, a fine mansion house; that 
site at the time I speak of, was occupied by a family from Penn- 
sylvania, of the name of Draper. Some pecuniary losses had in- 
duced them to emigrate, but they were still comparatively weal- 
thy, and lived ina style very diflerentfrom their neighbors. After 
all, they were dissatisfied, and at last determined to return. Mrs, 
Draper was a benevolent woman. Roswell Carr had occasionally 
been employed by them, and had spoken of his mother’s illness, 
and from that time she called frequently at their cabin. In one of 
these visits, she spoke of the preparations they were making for 
removal. 

¢ And so you are going back to Pennsylvania?’ said the invalid, 
with her usually quiet smile; ‘ to your people, and to your old neigh- 
bors, and every thing you have left.’ 
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She was for some minutes silent, and it was evident that the me- 
mory of the meek suflerer had wandered back to her own home; | 
to scenes of innocent enjoyment perhaps, and kindred tenderness; 
but these feelings seemed not of long duration. She raised her ema- 
ciated arms and looked wistfully at her thin yellow hands. A glow, 
not of earth, passed over her thin features; and she said with that 
peculiar fervor with which religious faith imbues the most com- 
mon minds——* But I am going to my Father’s house also; and I shall 
meet them that loved me there, and there shall be no sorrow nor 
suffering there, nor any more parting, but all joy, joy that no man 
taketh from us.’ 

For some moments the glow on her face remained, and she seem- 
ed lost in the contemplation of the glories faith had revealed; but 
i gradually the chain was broken. ‘The manly voice of her boy was 
ine heard at the door, and the shadows of life again came over her spirit. 
qe ‘It will be hard for Roswell,’ she said, ‘he isa tender boy. To 
be sure it is little that 1 have been able to do for him for a long time, 
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He butit is something to him, to have one in the world who always 
i j looks kindly on him. But God will raise him friends,’ she continu- 
it ed with a renewed confidence of manner; ‘besides, he is used to 
[ take care of himself, and has grown up one may say, in danger and 


j hardship. But there is Edith Lennox,’ and her countenance again 
saddened; ‘I can’t some how look at her, with her sweet earnest 
face, without being distressed for her more than is right for me.— 
She is so young, to be left again without any one to depend on, 
and then she is so good conditioned and aflectionate. How often 
she has said to me, when quitesmall, if I happened to make much of 
her, or talk of something I would like to get her, “Oh! I don’t wantany 
thing in the world, now,l’ve got amammy to love me”——And some- 
i times she would say, when she ran to meet me,if I was tired, “ but 
44 you don’t kiss me hard.” Poor thing! the neighbours will do for 
her, I know, but she'll be lost so, when she has no one any more to 
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oe pet her.’ 

a Mrs. Draper was aflected. Her eyes instinctivley turned upon 

an Edith, who, all unconscious of bemg the subject of their remarks, i 
\ was gliding round busied with her usual domestic occupations. z| 
4 ‘She does not indeed look like one to be tossed like a ball through 

fa rough and careless hands,’ thought Mrs. Draper; and musing for a 

i! moment, she turned to the sick woman, and said—* Are you willing, 

iat my dear neighbour, that I should take Edith back to Pennsylvania. 4 
mm 1 will give you my promise that I will take your place in being i 
ir kind to her, and will consider her just the same as my own.’ ; 
() ‘Am I willing? repeated Mrs. Carr, with great energy-——‘ Oh, you : 


don’t know whataload you’ve took off of my heart. You will love 
her, I know you will, for you will see into her nature, and then you 


can’t help it. I shall now die contented.’ 


id ¢] will then speak to her immediately,’ said Mrs. Draper; and 
“it! Edith was called to the bed side of her friends. 
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‘But what am I to leave you for. dear mother,’ said Edith, gasp- 
ing for breath as she heard the proposal. ‘¢Are you tired of me? 
Oh no, no! said Mrs. Carr, winding her arms gently round the as- 
tonished girl. ¢ But Edith, I told you that I had but a little while to 
stay with you,any way, and I shall dic a great deal easier for know- 
ing that you are left with somebody that will be kind to you. Mrs. 
Draper will learn to love you, as soon as I did, and’—* If God takes 
you away,’ exclaimed Edith, weeping bitterly, I know that I must 
bear it, because you say his will is always right; but don’t think 
I will leave you of myself ever—ever—and while you are sick too! 
You would not ask it of Roswell!’ 

Mrs. Carr was agitated, but she felt this the last duty she could 
pay to the child of her adoption, and she was firm in it. Her rea- 
sons were soothingly given, and ['dith’s acquiescence was solemn- 
ly required, as the fullilment of her last wish. 

‘What is the matter with Mdith?? demanded Roswell, somewhat 
impetuously as entering the cabin at that moment, his rapid glance 
was fastened on the sobbing girl. ¢ What ails her mother?’ he said 
as with a flushed and anxious brow: he now stood at Edith’s side. 

‘She is hurt to leave us, my child, and so will you be to hear of it. 


But it must be, Roswell.’ 
‘Leave us! Edith do you say? Mother, what do you mean? It 


was explained to him. 

‘And do you meanto go Edith?” Roswell spoke calmly; but the 
accents were forced and measured. 

‘Oh brother Roswell, what will I do? said Edith, wringing her 
hands, * what can | say?’ 

‘You don’t want to go then,’ exclaimed the youth passionatel y— 
‘You had rather stay with us, Edith? Is this what you mean; say 
so, and let me see who is the one dare take you.’ 

The strong frame of the boy trembled as he spoke. 

‘You are wrong my child, very wrong,’ said his mother. * It is 
a hard trial enough both for me and Edith—but only think for a mi- 
nute, and you will see that it is all for the best. I don’t want to 
hurt you Roswell; but vou know that I can’t last long, and then 
what will become of her. You are but aboy’ * Well, and what 
of it? Has not my strength been enough dear mother, to keep you 
from much want? And while I have hands, think you, if you were 

one’—Roswell’s lip quivered——there was a hard struggle in his 
filial nature, but he masteredit. ‘* Mother,’ resumed he, as flinging 
off the momentary weakness, his aspect assumed an expression of 
some singularly sustaining confidence—‘ Mother, there is such a 
thing, as having more strength thanis just natural to one, when we 
need it for them we ought to take care of. LIused to be tired of 
long jobs, and wanted my liberty; but since you’ve been sick, no- 
thing is hard to me, any more, that I can turn to account for you; 
and so ithas been with Edith. When we first came to this cabin, 
you remember she was lost for some days in the woods, and the 

38. 
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neighbors were all out hunting her a long time, till they all got tired 
and gave it out. But youknow I still looked on, and never thought 
of being tired; and when Lat last tound her five miles off, and her 
feet were all so bruised and torn that she could hardly walk, I 
brought her all the worst of the way on my shoulder, just as easy 
as I could a fawn.’ 

Edith looked up and smiled through her tears. *Yes, mother,’ she 
said, ‘and when [ wanted him to stop and rest, he would say, ‘Oh 
mother will be so glad to see you;’ and he did not stop at all till 
there came on that dreadful thunder storm you remember, before 
we gut home. Oh! how the lightning ran like red serpents all 
round the black sky. I had always been so ’fraid of it afore, but 
when I clung fast to brother, I thought I was safe—for you know 
mother nothing ever harmed him, and so it was. The great trees 
rocked round us, for I could see them by the lightning, bending 
their high heads backwards and forwards; but nothing touched us, 
and the moon came out brighter than ever. And have you forgot 
mother the time that you call the hard winter.* ‘There was noth- 
ing you know hardly to eat, and when anything was _ brought into 
the Station, it was buta little for any one; but Roswell always 
made me share his part. Iought to have been ashamed to, but I 
was not big enough, and for all this, when he must have been halt 
starved. 1 remember that he was the liveliest boy in the Station; 
and when the little children was crying for hunger, he would run 
with them on his back, or toss them in the air for hours, to make 
them forget it.’ 

Mrs. Carr’s fading eve rested on her son for a moment, with a 
mother’s pride. 

‘And what of it all, my dear Edith?’ she at last said, as the 
vivid recollection of the little events so simply narrated, again gave 
place to the trying present. 

‘Oh mother,’ said Edith; ‘only dear mother, don’t talk to menow 
of a better home—Don’t tell me of other friends who can provide 
tine things forme; only let me stay where f am, and I shall be 
happy 

Mrs. Carr sunk back on her pillow. inotion and effort had en- 
tirely exhausted her strength, and tor scene moments she seemed 
tobe dying. A cordial was administered, and she revived. Still 
however, she was unable to resume the subject, and lay with clos- 
ed lids, and features more than usually sunken. Roswell leaned 
over her, and kissed her ashy brow with mournful passion. 

‘You are going to die mother,’ he exelaimed—* You will leave 
me, and who is there in the whole worid to care for me now, but 
Edith.’ 

The scene, simple as it was, had become painfully afiecting.— 
Mrs. Draper rose, and leading Roswell from the bed, she said, * This 


+ The winter of 978. Memoratle in Kentucky not enfy for its extreme severity, but 
the sufferings of the settlers, from the almost tatal waut of provisions. 
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conversation agitates your mother too much. We will say no 
more of Edith’s goingnow. We are not yet ready ourselves, and 
I certainly shall not think of taking her without her consent.— 
She then turned back to the sick bed, and Mrs. Carr drew her to- 
wards her, and again spoke for some minutes in a low but earnest 
voice. Mrs. Draper took Hdith’s sun-bonnet, and putting it on her 
head, she said, ‘ come, you have confined yourself so closely to the 
house for some days, it will make yousick. I was going to send 
a trifle to your mother, that she thinks she can eat, but the walk 
will do you good, and so you must come home with me. Roswell 
will stay by her till you return.’ Roswell turned suddenly 
round and looked Mrs. Draper almost fiercely in the face; but her 
open countenance quieted the awakened suspicion, and she and 
Edith left the cabin together. At the door they met the haif sense- 
less staggering Carr. ‘The pure high-minded girl recoiled, as with 
drunken fondness he spoke to her. ¢ Do you know,’ said Mrs. Dra- 
per, ¢ that as you have been raised in his house, this man may still 
assume a sort of right over you my dear, that he may easily insist 
upon keeping you under his roof, after you have lost the protection 
of her who has been to you as a mother?’ 

Edith shuddered; and even some hours after she returned, that 
expression of recoil had not altogether left her countenance. She 
seemed unusually weary, and her voice as she spoke to Roswell, 
was low and tremulous. 

‘You have talked with Mrs. Draper now yourself, my dear Edith, 
said Mrs. Carr, when they were at last left alone—* Tell me my 
child whether I may be at rest on your account.’ 

‘I have promised all you wish,’ said Edith, bursting into tears; 
and the arrangement was settled. | 

There was nothing said on the subject before Roswell. There 
was a kind of hurried watchfuliess in his manner at times, as if he 
would have asked her purpose, but he seemed to want the courage, 
and his mother’s rapid decay, now left little thought for aught else. 
The hour of her release at last came. A few neighbors had gather- 
edround her bed, and a chapter had been read from the worn bible 
that lay on her pillow. Rosewell stood at her feet, gazing with a 
fixed look on the features that had always beamed on him with such 
tenderness; and Edith sat at her head watching to catch every 
sound of the voice she so well loved. 

There is something of sublimity in the death scene of the poor 
and lowly, when brightened by the promises of faith. Religion is 
not there a mere matter of creed, but an influence mightier than the 
Spoiler. The dying one stretched upon a bed of straw—the ne- 
glected—the contemned—the forgotten—are then to realize her 
promises. It is their hour of triumph——Poverty, and toil, and suf- 
fering are fading forever from their vision, and the glories of Heav- 
en are thrown open wide on their sight. So was Elizabeth Carr, 
dying—-there was no conflict in the scene; nature itself was yield- 
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ing up calmly her last powers. A little bustle was heard at the 
door of the cabin, and one of the neighbors, who went to see what 
it was, returned and spoke in a low voice to Edith. She seemed 
at first scarcely to comprehend what was said to her, but the 
next moment, clasped her hands with a strong expression of agony- 

Mrs. Carr looked up; her feelings were again called back to 
life. ‘They have come for Edith,’ she said, and a smile of love 
once more brightened the lineaments now fast settling in death.— 
Some one whispered to Edith, ‘They wait for you. The family 
starts before sun up to-morrow.’ ‘Oh not now, not now,’ she said, 
hiding her face in her hands. Mrs. Carr struggled to speak. 

‘Yes, now, now, dear Edith, it is the right time—it was all 1} 
asked to see finished.’ Her eyes again closed. 

A neighbor, who seemed to have been apprised of the arrange- 
ment with regard to Edith, had tied up her little wardrobe, and 
now stood besideherholding her bonnet——* Come, dear—she wants 
to know that you go.’ | 

Edith lookedat the calm face of the dying. Her eye had once 
more brightened—she again spoke, though m broken murmurs: 
‘Remember your father who is in Heaven—we shall meet—Kiss 
me Edith.’ 

The poor girl with a stifled sigh of agony, bent to her clammy 
lips—those lips whose kiss of love had so often soothed her childish 
sorrows——and then she was borne forcibly and forever from her. 

Roswell had stood all this time motionless as a statue. Wholly 
absorbed in watching the changes of his mother’s countenance, he 
had heeded nothing that had passed around him, till her own ques- 
tion, ‘have they come for Edith,’ roused him. His eye was then 
turned to Idith with a look of wild, but still vague apprehension. 
He spoke not however, till she was borne past him. He then 
sprang to the doors She was already placed on her horse, and the 
neighbors stood round her taking their leave. Roswell only ut- 
tered her name. What is there inhuman tones to speak at times | 
such anamount of agony? Not a soul was there but felt in-that 
one sound, the weight of the boy’s double bereavement. Edith, 
half spent with the passionate sobbings, looked up. She struggled 
for utterance—She would have said—‘ I will stay with you my 
brother! I will be your sister still, but the reins she unconsciously 
held, were drawn round by another arm—-a spur was given to her 
horse—it sprang forward----the neighbors turned back into the 
house, and it was over. 

Roswell turned back also. He took his place at his mother’s 
head. He took her handin his----- Mother, look on me once more;’ 
that look was given---that hand returned his pressure, and a mo- 
ment after he stood alone. 

Roswell immediately left the neighborhood. A feeling of de- 
testation for his step-father, suppressed while his mother yet lived, 
probably influenced him. For some years after, I do not know 
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that he had any fixed residence; not that there was anything 
unsettled in his nature, but those were times of wild and active ad- 
venture; and Roswell Carr, without profession or patronage to 
call forth the energies of his character, or to task his ambition 
worthily in the tamer paths of life, was not one to be found there. 
Some five or six years after the little events I have detailed, the 
proud city we have left behind us was first laid out: but the Indian 
tribes, whose Jong suspension of hostilities had been but the sul- 
len remission of an unspent storm, now commenced a new series 
of warfare on the northern side of Ohio. The settlement of the 
wilderness city was consequently measurably suspended. A fort 
waserected however, and troops were sent on by the government 
for the protection of the settlers. I had left Kentucky some time 
previous to this, but was now again on my way thither—business 
detained me some weeks at the fort, and here for the first time since 
his mother’s death, I again met with Roswell Carr. Fort Wash- 
ington, as the place itself was now generally designated, already 
presented a scene of rather lively interest. The settlers were in- 
deed few, but the spirit, which in so few years has redeemed a vast. 
territory from primitive wilderness, was even then awake there, 
and the influence of cheering hopes was felt as a vital spring by 
the infant community. ‘The Governor of the territory, with its 
judicial officers, had arrived there with their families, and a small 
circle was already formed with the distinction of caste, and the im- 
portant by-laws, and as many of the habits of fashionable life as 
circumstances,made the very best of, would admit. The pageant of 
an army too, had all due eflect—feathers and uniforms contrasted 
finely with our forest scenery, and a famous sprinkling of Colo- 
nels and Captains, gave no little tone to the ephemeral society of 
the place. Among these. there was one by the name of Munson, 
who had brought with him a young and delicate bride, together 
witha lovely girl, whose countenance, as I had occasionally met 
her in their prescribed walks, had left an impression that haunted 
me. Some trifling service rendered in the course of casualties to 
Captain Munson, procured me an invitation to his house. I eager- 
ly accepted it, and was presented to the ladies in question. 

‘Mrs. Munson—Miss Lennox,’ said my_host. 

‘Miss Lennox,’ Irepeated—is it possible—can it be?—I stopped, 
uncertain and confused. 

‘Tam Edith Lennox,’ said the charming girl, with the same bright 
smile I have noticed—‘the same Edith whom you knew in a Ken- 
tucky cabin.’ 

All reserve was at once banished, and in chattering familiarly 
over the circumstances of the past, | learned those that were 
more immediately connected with the present. 

The losses which had brought Mr. Draper to Kentucky, had it 
seems been unexpectedly restored, by events unconnected with 
my story, soon after hisreturn. Mrs. Draper herself did not long 
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survive, but the pledge that she had given of kindness to Edith, 
was fully redeemed by her family, and the stranger orphan shared 
with Mr. Draper’s own daughter, now the fair bride of Captain 
Munson, all the advantages of opulence and fashion. Miss Dra- 
per’s marriage, unfortunately, was without paternal sanction, and 
this circumstance, unwilling as Captain Munson could but feel, to 
leave her exposed to the coldness of displeased friends, extorted 
his consent that she should accompany him thither. Edith was 
bound to the whole family; perhaps equally, by the strongest gra- 
titude; but Mrs. Munson, as an outcast, had now the deepest 
claim on her feelings, and she resolved at once to share the perils 
and difficulties her friend was likely to encounter, in so adven- 
turous a step. 

An interview like this, could hardly fail establishing me at Mun- 
son’s upon the friendliest footing. Such a family circle within 
the environs of a border Fort, was the acme of social enjoyment. 
A young officer whom I also met there by the name of Armar, 
enhanced its cheerfulness, and the next evening, and the next, 
found me again there. Edith proposed a walk; little danger was 
at that time apprehended in the vicinity of the garrison, and even 
when there was, the impatience of confinement often got the bet- 
ter of prudence. Edith I saw at once, was like a caged bird, and 
the glances she threw upon the boundary of forest that shut in 
our view, told that she panted for its free range. We strolled 
along the margin of the river, and I found that Miss Lennox’s pres- 
ence was to be felt wherever she moved. The rich promise of her 
childhood, had been ripened by cultivation, and was now fully de- 
veloped. In person she was but little altered, at least in detail. 
Her cheek, quite colorless formerly, had acquired a pale bloom, 
and her almost shadowy frame hadrounded into more perfect sym- 
metry; but there was no other change, save that which the airy 
witchery of tasteful drapery necessarily flung over a form that I 
had been used to see only ina frock of coarse striped cotton. In 
this respect, the change was indeed something like that which spring 
flings over its shrubs. Woman is a creature for the eye, let us say 
what we will; and as Edith had lost nothing of the charm of na- 
ture, she was far lovelier than ever. 

A young man, with his arm rested on his gun, stood leaning 
against a Sycamore that shadowed the stream. His dress, con- 
sisting of a dark linsey hunting shirt, fringed with white and belted 
closely round him, identified him as one of our border young men. 
Nevertheless, motionless as he stood, it was a figure to arrest the 
eye even beside the elegantly dressed officer upon whose arm Edith 
Lennox leaned. He started at our approach, and witha slight bow, 
and a look of acknowledged recognition directed to myself, passed 
us. What a face to disprove all aristocratical leaning in nature— 
calm—thoughtful—impressive, with dark deep eyes that were lift- 
ed upon us as he passed, full and almost proudly——one of those mar- 
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ble complexions without the color, but with all the polish of 
health, and a brow—the wind at that moment biew back the brown 
curls that shaded it—so still—so ample—such a brow might afford 
subject for a painter. After all, it was but a backwoodsman! 
Such was the translation of the glance flung over him. Whata 
revulsion of thought! What associations could a gay party like 
ours—we had been joined by some of the élite of the garrison— 
attach to a Kentucky hunter, but venison and Indian scalps?’ Ma- 
jor Armar was talking to Miss Lennox in his highest flow of po- 
lished eloquence. The young hunter, with that high freedom of move- 
ment evidencing the familiar exercise of strength and vigor, bound- 
ed over a ravine near us and disappeared; but Miss Lennox’s eye 
had followed him. ‘Don’t you know him, Miss Lennox,’ said I, 
unconsciously speaking, as if the perplexity of her feature had 
been audible—that is Roswell Carr.’ 

‘Roswell Carr—good heaven!—My brother as [always called 
him. I should have known him indeed; and why did you suffer 
me to pass him thus?’ 

‘l hardly knew—TI thought perhaps other scenes’ 

‘Oh sir,’ said Edith, ‘you know not what Lowe that young man— 
he does not know me, | sec—will you be so good as to tell him 
where I am, and that I wish to see him.’ 

* Roswell,’ said I, some hours after, seeking him up mm pursuance 
of my commission. I had already met him upon my first arrival 
here, andlaid claim to the familiarity of ‘Auld lang Syne.’ ‘Roswell, 
have you forgotten the fair girl who used to bound so gracefully 
along our Kentucky ravine? or have a few years changed her so, 
that you donot know her?’ 

‘You mean Edith Lennox,’ said the young man very calmly; ‘no, 
I han’t forgot her.’ 

‘Did you then know her, when you passed her today? Did you 
know she was here?’ 

‘Why should not 1?—she is not altered in pertiklar? 

‘ True,’ said I,¢and 1 might have known that you had been too 
long in the same garrision not to have seen her--but Roswell, what 
the deuse has come over you? If you knew Edith Lennox was here, 
why have you kept yourself a stranger from her? She remembers 
you, and with gratitude,and wants to see you forthwith.’ 

Roswell lifted his eyes to mine witha seriousness so settled, 
that the very depth of their calmness thrilled me. 

‘ dith Lennox,’ said he, flinging his gun on his shoulder, * hada 
kind heart, and | allow no common thing could work much change 
on itthat way. But she is not a Kentuck girl now, and if I was 
to call on her, it would not be to meet one as I used to meet her.’ 

‘But stay Roswell,’ said I, grasping his arm, for he was already 
striding from me; *Miss Lennox has commissioned me to bring you 
to her---What! shall I tell her, that you do not wish to see her? 
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‘ Well, well,’ said he, turning quietly round, ‘let us go then, ’tis 
no use talking, if the thing is to be done.’ 

His manner was so cold, that I should not have dreamed of any 
effort in the decision, but I saw the veins on his forehead were fill- 
ed for a moment almost to bursting. No trace of agitation was 
however visible when we reached Munson’s door, and never had 
I felt the force of simple character more strongly than as we en- 
tered my friend’s parlor. The conventional refinements and com- 
parative elegancies of life throw a sort of glare over the social cir- 
cle, always imposing to the unpracticed eye; and most of the little 
assemblage, over whom Roswell Carr now flung his survey, proba- 
bly felt the distinction thus given them, in its utmost force. But 
the young hunter stood before them with an eye and limb as unem- 
barrassed as when treading his own forest paths. His countenance 
was grave, and his bearing had nothing in it of assumption, but the 
expression of both look and manner was ¢ that man to man was 
equal all the world over.’ [Edith Lennox came forward to meet 
him. The same decision of thought and purpose that had charac- 


terised her childhood, now enabled her to act wholly for herself, 
Radiantly lovely in the light which her own rich feelings shed 
around her like a glory, she came forward to meet and welcome 
her childhood’s friend. Roswell stood calm--almost cold---almost 
silent--but little as she herself regarded the artificial barriers now 


existing between them, she could but be aware of them, and though 


embarrassed, was not chilled. A half hour of somewhat unplea- 
sant reserve succeeded. Any remark to the young man upon 
common topics, on the part of Edith’s friends, was rendered almost 
out of the question, by a previous supposition, the semi-barbarisim 
of all his class; and his own brief replies were little calculated to 

romote the enquiries Miss Lennox would have made after all she 
had seen or known amid the scenes of her childhood. But Captain 
Munson, from feelings of delicate consideration for his fair friend, 
at last made aneflort that was tolerably successful. He spoke of 
the country---of the peculiar situation of the settlers, and of their 
warfare with the savages. In these remarks too, Major Armar, as 
usual one of the family circle, gradually joined; but there was some- 
thing in his tones sufficiently indicative of speaking to an inferior, 
and more than once, the young Kentuckian flung up a front of such 
startling power, that Edith’s whole preceptions were carried back 
to past years. Thus she had been used to seeing him, a figure, 
whose energies no one would have cared to call into action by 
idle insult. Major Armar’s condescending notice was at last al- 
together withdrawn, and wholly divided between a favorite air and 
a favorite pointer. But Captain Munson’s manner, was calculated 
to draw forth the manly freedom of Roswell’s nature; and the 
inquiries which had at first been forced, gradually became those of 


interest. 
It was easy to see, that upon all points connected with the gene- 
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neral interests of the country, the young hunter had gathered a 
fund of positiveinformation;--that he was so far familiar with the 
measures of government, and had weighed their bearing upon in- 
tended results, with a grasp embracing all the practical grounds of 
opinion. Captain Munson was at once surprised and gratified. 
Himself ardently interested in the critical aspect of affairs at that 
juncture; he drew the young man on with an eagerness of attention, 
even more flattering than the growing cordiality of his manners. 
But an hour passed, and Roswell’s visit was done. Edith Lennox 
rose. ‘The heightened color on her cheek evidenced something of 
effort. ‘Mr. Carr,’ she said in a low voice, ‘I have not forgotten— 
i can never forget what 1 owe to one whose cares we once equally 
shared. May Ihope that you will also remember you have a right 
to any—to all sisterly kindness.’ The words died away upon her 
lips. Roswell Carr had for the first time lifted his eyes to hers— 
he seemed for one moment to have forgotten all other existence, 
and they were literally pouring upon her the hoarded tenderness 
of long years of passion. The pang that shot through Edith’s 
frame, blanched her cheek to ashes. That moment of distant though 
mysterious intelligence, told the history of all his lonely nmtusin 
But she had been accustomed to self-control—she rallied hersel 
she finished the sentiment—‘ You have a right to every grateful 
office in my power.’ 

Roswell recollected his position—he bowed—he was gone; and 
Edith turned to listen, once more, to the polished trifling and ele- 
gant flatteries of Major Armar. 

Such a girl as Edith Lennox, under any circumstances, must 
have created a sensation; but situated as she now was, a solitary 
star for scores of epauletted idlers to gaze on, she was soon weary 
ofthe adulatory incense poured out at her feet. But the exclusive 
attentions of Major Armar, had at last distanced other aspirants— 
he was in high favor with the Munsons, and at the time of my 
introduction there, was considered as the successful candidate. Ros- 
well Carr never called there again, nor did they again meet; but 
Edith knew that he had not left the fort. Ihave said, that she 
was impatient of confinement: she loved nature and the privilege 
of communicating with it alone. Her spirit was naturally fearless, 
and early habits had contributed to render her singularly regard- 
less of danger. At those hours, when she knew Major Armar was 
engaged in official duties, she was in the habit of stealing from the 
fort, and strolling along the wild paths in its vicinity. In these 
walks, she had more than once seen Roswell Carr loitering near 
her. She at first supposed it accident, but upon its repeated 
recurrence, she was struck with the conviction, that he watch- 
ed her steps, and thus lingered near her, only as a guard.— 
Her strolls were of course ended. Meanwhile, an army that had 
been organized for the chastisement of the savages, was at dast in 
readiness: and the settlers in the fort, with the fair form of Edith 
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Lennox and her friends, stood gazing at the proud array, as banner 
and plume disappeared beyond the dark outline of forest. 

I need not follow the army upon their fearful path. The defeat 
of St. Clair, is an epoch as familiar as it was disastrous. It wasa 
tremendous harvest, and death held a glorious carnival over its 
piled up swarths. ‘The battle was over, but the carnage was not 
finished. ‘The remnant of the army was flying before their ter- 
rible enemy, and some one among the wounded and the weary, 
was momently adding one more to the stricken-out rolls. Among 
the wounded was Major Armar, and overcome with exhaustion he 
too had yielded himself up to die. ‘The stern law of self-preserva- 
tion in that hour of wild extremity, asserted its selfish mastery over 
the noblest heart. Noone paused to heed the dying—friendship 
itself, had no ear for the shrieks with which life went out, or ap- 
pealed for aid. Yet there wasa pause. A form of strength had 
sprung past the fallen and bleeding Armar, but it suddenly turned. 
Roswell Carr, for it was he, had caught the pallid countenance of 
the officer, and he turned to ask ‘what can | do for you.’ 

A pack horse, whose fallen rider had just yielded up life in the rear 
of the fleers, at that moment came up with them—Roswell caught 
the bridle, and raised Armar to his feet. The hope of life gavea 
new spring to his suspended powers. His wounds were slight, but 
his blood was ebbing profusely. Binding them up witha part of his 
dress, the young Kentuckian lifted him on his horse, and urged him 
forward. ‘The war-whoop of the pursuers was on their cars.— 
The main body of the fugitives passed, and Major Armar was 
borne on in the rush, but not till he had heard a shot ring in his very 
ear, and seen his preserver fall. 

Some miles after the pursuit ceased, better feelings had time 
to gain something of their usual ascendancy over personal 
fear, and the wounded and fallen were picked up and borne for- 
ward. Among these was Roswell Carr; he had risen after the 
shot he received, and had continued his flight some distance. Ex- 
hausted at length however with suffering, and the loss of blood, he 
had again fallen. With the close of that dreadful day, the survi- 
vors reached a place of safety. Fort Recovery was twenty-seven 
miles from the place of slaughter, and there, a bitter council was 
held by the few remaining oflicers. It was thought advisable to 
return to Fort Washington immediately, and some few days after, 
all that remained of our gallant army, was once more in view of 
our own fortress. What a spectacle! I am not going to moralize 
upon it; but pardon me—the return of that handful of men, war- 
worn and gloomy, emerging from those shadows where the hosts 
with whom they had gone forth had so lately passed from mv 
view, rests even now on my memory like some dark pamting—a 
painting, that one cannot turn fromm without heaviness. Strong 
and wildly throbbed the heart of Edith Lennox and Mrs. Munson, 
as those soldier-men drew nigh. But one moment of suspense, 
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and the latter was in the arms of her husband; and though he 
had been the sole survivor of countless multitudes, the world to 
her had undergone no change;--and Edith’s lover was also at her 
side, pale indeed, and scareely yet recovered from his wounds, but 
more devoted—more tender—more insinuating than ever. And 
yet there was a restlessness in her cye, that told of some still 
latent anxiety—some unsatisfied interest—What that interest wag, 
was soon decided. Captain Munson was not one, to forget the du 
ties of humanity, even in the first outpourings of heart-felt tender- 
ness. ‘here were those in the garrison who needed attention. 
Most of the wounded had been left at Fort Recovery, but many 
who thought themselves able to march, had given out on the way, 
and he now went himself to see what measures had been taken 
for their comfort. He returned with a brow much saddened. 

‘ Miss Lennox,’ he said, * Roswell Carr has been brought back 
wounded, and is now thought to be dying. He has asked to see 
you, and Major Armar will conduct you to him. He has lost his 
life probably in saving that of Major Armar, and if he had no 
claim—but my dear Edith, for heaven’s sake what ails you? I 
thought you strong-hearted in scenes of distress—why Emily, she 
is fainting,’—-and in truth the color had gradually faded from her 
face, lip, brow and cheek, till every sign of life had gone out.— 
But she did not faint, and grasping Munson’s arm, she instantly 
rose and moved as if instinctively towards the door. Mrs. Munson 
took her husband’s arm also, and they passed on without speaking. 

Carr lay inone of the block houses at the extremity of the gar- 
rison, and a crowd had gathered round him with that interest, which 
a noble-nature extorts from all classes. His wounds, though con- 
sidered at first but slight, had early induced a fever, which the 
fatigues of their march had not tended to subdue. It had now 
reached its crisis, and the surgeon had explicitly informed him, 
that his hours were numbered. A wish to see Edith Lennox was 
all that he had expressed; and Edith, supported by her friends, now 
entered. ‘The crowd gave back—Roswell was greatly changed. 
It is upon lineaments of beauty and strength that the work of 
disease is most appallingly traced. Edith looked on him without 
uttering a sound; there was a stillness as of death upon her yet 
pallid features. Major Armar stood upon the opposite side; he was 
embarrassed ;—he felt that it was a moment of strong claim upon 
his better nature, and would fain have uttered something of ac- 
knowledgment; but the school of elegance in which he had been 
trained, gave no lessons for simple fecling. It was with difficulty 
he murmured some forced expression of obligation, and regret. 
Roswell was yet perfectly conscious, and his speech scarcely 
impaired. 

‘It is little” he said in reply to Major Armar, ‘for a man to 
die who leaves no one the worse for it, and as for kindness, it was 
not that I thought of. But your life was valued by Edith Lenaox, 
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and I would have flung away my own a hundred times if there 
had been need for her.’ 

‘And you have come, dear Edith,’ he continued some moments 
after, turning his face towards her, where she had sunk upon her 
knees beside his pallet;—* you have come,’ he now murmured in 
the same tones in which he had been accustomed to address her in 
their childhood ;—‘ but I knew you would, for you were always 
kind, and now I may once more eall you sister.’ 

A burst of convulsive weeping gave Edith utterance. *Oh my 
brother! my brother!’ she exclaimed, ‘why have you ever ceased 
to eall me so? When, oh Roswell, did I disclaim to be your sister” 

‘I mean not that Edith—you were always good—but I have 
loved you with a love, stronger than that of a brother’s. It will not 
shame you now, dear Edith, and I may speak it out. I would have 
died for you in any way it might have come—I could have toiled 
for you, and watched for you, and cherished you as a mother does 
her child.’ Edith lifted her sunken head from his pillow with a 
wild"expression of passionate hope. 

‘Oh live—-live then,’ she exclaimed, ‘tolove me still. What has 
the whole world to give me, dearest Roswell, to a love like yours— 
my brother—my friend——live but for my sake, and vou shall find 
there is one heart, as faithful as your own.’ 

Roswell’s glazing eye, lighted up with a brilliance almost like the 
flashing up of a strong blaze. He looked inher face with a terrible 
earnestness, as if doubting what he heard, and then asked, ¢ Edith, 
do you love me” ‘Yes,’ she replied firmly, ¢ in life or death.’ 

His breath grew short—the light faded from his eye, and that 
heart, so long unused to happiness—did not cease to beat, for Ros- 
well did no die; butit became low, unconscious of the rich flood of 
joy which had been so suddenly poured over all its lonely depths. 
There was along and fierce struggle, and many hours of agony 
did Edith pass before it was decided. Spasm after spasm sueceed- 
ed, and then a long and deeptorpor. But the singular strength of 
his nature prevailed. Whether the touchof joy assisted the springs 
of life in regaming their power, or that his hour was not come, ’tis 
no matter. From that stupor, he passed toa healthful perception 
of existence; and Edith was yet leaning over him to receive his 
first calm smile of waking bliss. One moment of agony had given 
Miss Lennox a perfect knowledge of her own heart; and the vague 
arid dreaming interest of years, to which perhaps she could have 
assigned no definite term, was suddenly drawn out like concealed 
writing, in strongly defined characters. With these feelings once 
avowed, her purpose was as settled as if it had been the result of 
years of deliberation; she considered herself as consecrated, and 
whether to the living or dying, the world had no longer any claim 
upon her thought. 

‘1 know all you would say,’ she replied to the half frenzied re- 
monstrances of her friends. I can anticipate all that can be said, 
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but I cannot revoke a vow that my heart acknowleges, and that 
Heaven has registered. Spare me then, unavailing reproachés; 
and when the time comes, for to hearts like yours, it must come, 
that you again think of me with kindly interest, do not think of me 
as one lost. Iam not acting rashly—lI know the path I have chosen. 
It will probably be one of humble hardship, and rough encounter— 
What then?—It is a path with whichI was early familiar, and I 
return to tread it with one who has already borne me over its 
rougher places, with an enduring watchfulness of love, that else- 
where I should look for vainly. You speak of Major Armar, but 
I have no engagements with him to forfeit. I was grateful for 
his attentions; | listened to his flatteries, but my heart required a 
kind of sentiment that belonged not to his character; and you will 
see’ Emily, he will return to the gay world to which he belongs, 
without a sigh for aught he may leave in Western wilds.’ 

Edith was right. ‘The affections of Major Armar were unclasp- 
ed at once, by the proof she had given of perverted taste, and 
without any tragic violence to his nature. Upon the return of 
the army to the Kast, some few days after, there was no one per- 
haps, who took leave of Miss Lennox with less pain. 

Roswell Carr rose from his pallet to a state of new impulse. 
The growth of the embryo city, was checked for two years by 
the continued hostilities of the Indians, but still new cabins went 
up, ahd new accessions of emigrants increased the hum of life and 
activity. Among those dwellings, there was one distinguished by 
those impalpable marks with which refinement invests the humb- 
lest residence; and from it you might have marked th steps of one 
whose quick, firmtread, bore evidence of an elastic and enterprising 
spirit. Had you traced him homeward, a bright form would have 
met you at the door, and she that was Edith Lennox, would have 
seemed more lovely in her then matronly character, than in her 
proudest hour of conquest. A splendid mansion now occupies the 
place where the cabin stood. We passed it but an hour since, and 
some fair fingers upon a piano there, were dispensing most sweet 
sounds; but | have been far more thrilled by the low warblings, 
which at those times were not unfrequently heard ape upon 
the still evening air around that cabin. After the peace of Wayne, 
its tenants flung themselves back into the rich forests of Ohio, and 
plenty and beauty soon sprang up around them.’ 

¢Well, and what more” I inquired, speaking for the first time, 
as for the first time in his long story the venerable narrator paused. 

‘Nothing, except what you were yourself busy with, when I 
called you trom your room. Ihave told you Carr was not my he- 
ro’s real name, and he had assumed it long before his second meet- 
ing with Edith—it was Harman;—he was a distinguished officer in 
our last war, and the picture you sketched to me this morning, is 
only the consummation ofa “romance in real life.” 
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RANDOM SKETCHES OF A JOURNEY IN ILLINOIS. 


He whistled ashe went, for want of thought —DryDeEn. 


‘ . ° . Itis a godly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 
What goodly prospects o’er the hills expand ! 


The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mix’d in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow.—- 
Cuitpe Haroup’s Pirgrimace. 


The Prairies.—In the midst of a twenty-mile Prairie!—What a 
a sea of land!—as an Irishman would say. <A perfect ocean of 
verdure. And it does resemble the sea in more particulars than 
one. See! when the breeze bends the grass, how it appears to roll 
and toss about in very waves, just as we would imagine an ocean 
to do during a gale. Now, it iscalmagaim. Yonder, ten--fifteen 
miles to the westward, is the long range of timber that skirts the 
noble Mississippi—blue—indistinct—and almost undefinable in the 
distance. While here, far to the right, is a white looking dwelling 
house, some miles in the prairie; with not a tree—not a shrub— 
not a stone—nothing—but this interminable waste of moving grass, 
and weeds, and flowers around it! ‘That is what might be called 
emphatically a retired situation. ‘Truly, these people must be ofa 
character similar to some of the pioneers who emigrated to the Far 
West years agone,and who, when some other one as wild as them- 
selves, would happen to squat down within thirty miles of their 
wigwam, would shoulder their rifles again, and seek out another 
resting place--declaring they were becoming too much crowded 
there! They certainly must be fond of ‘elbowroom;’ and if one 
has not room to turn round here, I am sure he would not have on — 
top of the highest sand hill in the Desert of Zahara, or on the 
Peake of ‘Teneriffe. 

In the midst ofa twenty-mile Prairie! The mind may measure 
its strength here, if anywhere. How it is filled and awed with 
the ‘encircling vastness!’ Here is the temple in which, above all 
others, 1 would undertake to scatter the unfaith of the skeptic: 
for He, who fashioneth us, and all this, is here in his beauty, and 
glory, and sublimity. 

Verily, the American Poet hath one theme, at least, unhacknied 
and unworn. And two or three of our bards have touched it— 
barely touched it--but with no feeble power. Witness the follow- 
ing from Bryant: 


‘These are the Gardens of the Desert—these 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
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And fresh as the young earth ere man had sinned. 
The Prairies! I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded biHows fixed, 
And motionless forever.—Motionless!— 
No—they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye: 
Dark hollows seem to glide along, and chase 
The sunny ridges.’ 


That is poetry worthy of the subject. And in the following,— 
from the ‘Penitent,’ by the author of Erato,---how full and perfect 
the picture presented in four lines. 


‘The vast, lone Prairie, circling, bounds the view, 
Its light green melting in the sky’s dark blue; 

Isles of deep verdure sleeping on its breast, 

Like the brown shadows of the clouds at rest.’ 


Prairie Flowers.—F lowers are, perhaps, as plentiful in the prairie 
in the month of August, as any other season of the year;—though 
far from as bright and beautiful asin May. ‘They are more coarse, 
and rough, and not so fragrant. The tall Rosin-weeds, as the Suckers 
call them, are seen here in abundance. ‘They are also called the 
Magnet-weed, by some, in consequence of a peculiarity they are 
said to possess, of always pointing their leaves towards the four 
cardinal points. I would think a more appropriate name for them 
however, would be the Prazrie Sunflower—as the blossom, th 
much smaller, bears a near resemblance to that giant flower of 
gardens. Their large yellow blossoms are at the present time 
thickly spread over the whole prairic, and contribute much to the 
beauty and splendor of the scene. Here are some of a quite dif- 
ferent kind—tall---straight---and red---like the feather in a militia- 
man’s cap; and for which, they would make a very respectable 
substitute. They grow in great profusion—gencrally to the height 
of about two feet from the ground, with about eight or ten inches 
of blossom on the top. But to what class they belong—whether 
to the Heptandia or Polyandria---or what not, the regular bred bo- 
tanist will please excuse me from informing the reader. 

But here, snugly sheltered beneath the broad leaf of some over- 
grown, and to me, nameless plant, is a bunch of the prettiest little 
white flowers that 1 have seen for many days. Five tiny leaves, 
no broader than a musquetoe’s wing, and not more than one-half 
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the length---and almost as transparent---compose the blossoms, 
which are placed at distances of an inch on the slender and tender 
stem. It is as good an emblem of Innocenc’, as any flower that 
can be found on the prairies. On my return home, [ shall cull a 
garland of them, for the fair brow of my—my—Dulcinea del To- 


boso. 





Prairie Farming---When traveling on these extensive prairies, 
the question naturally arises, whether they will ever become dense- 
ly populated. It is thought by some that the scarcity of timber 
will prevent emigrants from settling on them, until all the timbered 
lands in the country are taken up, and necessity compels them 
to advance gradually towards the centre—and that probably 
a quarter of a century will elapse before this can take place.— 
But these people must be sadly in error. Before ten years roll 
around their seed times and their harvests, numberless fields of 
waving grain, and extensive meadows and pasture fields, will greet 
the eye of the traveler, where he now sees only an uncultivated 
waste of verdure. ‘The great difficulty with some, is to find means 
to fence in their grounds, owing to the scarcity of timber. People 
who emigrate from the timbered lands eastward—the chesnut and 
oak clad hills of Pennsylvania and New York, or the beech and 
poplar groves of my own Buckeye Fatruertanrp—and who have ne- 
ver known the want of timber, are apt to entertain false notions 
on the subject. ‘They willsoon find, however, that there are many 
and better ways of fencing cornfields and potatoe patches, than by 
the use of the mauland wedge. In the military bounty land dis- 
trict, one-sixth of the land is timbered; and although three counties 
in Ohio, on the Miami or Scioto, may have contained as much tim- 
ber as there is in the whole military tract, yet, in my opinion, it 
will ever be found here in quantities sufficient to supply all the 
wants of the farmer and mechanic. Those who have toiled away 
twenty or thirty years of their prime of life, in clearing out a farm 
in the middle states, will find it much less toilsome to fence their 
grounds with hedge or with turf, and have a good farm from the 
beginning, ready for the plough, and for the golden harvests of au- 
tumn. 

The best purpose to which the prairie lands can be applied, is 
that of grazing. Analmost infinite number of cattle can be rais- 
ed on them, as they are, without any inclosure. Grass, ad infini- 
tum—pasture inexhaustible—is their characteristicin a wild state; 
and this could be greatly multiplied by cultivation. Like the Knight 
of the Thimble, who, as Halleck tells the story, on viewing the 
wondrous glories of Niagara, exclaimed---“Heavens! what a place 
to sponge a coat!”” might not the sturdy farmer exclaim on behold- 
ing for the first time a prairie, and with equal propriety —*Heavens! 


what a place to pasture cattle!’ 
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Fort Edwards.—Fort Edwards, on the very brink, as it were, of 
the magnificent Mississippi! ‘The dark waters of the noble river 
now move slowly along towards their ocean-home, with a gentle 
and quiet motion. And oh! with the blue sky above, and the blue 
waters beneath, how glorious is the scene ! ‘There is Poetry in the 
scenery around Fort Edwards. Situated on the Blufl; some fifty 
or sixty feet above the water’s edge, we have the river gliding by 
on the right---half a mile above, near the centre of the stream, 
a small island of willows, etcetera—on the opposite side a long line 
of lowland, covered with cotton-wood, elm, and other trees pecu- 
liar to the Mississippi bottoms—and on the eastern side are steep 
and rugged bluffs, covered with patches of oak and other kinds of 
timber—which, taken together, render the scene around Fort Ed- 
wards, enchanting and picturesque. Oh! who in viewing the glo- 
rious Father of Waters, could not exclaim, in thelanguage of Cuitpr 


Haroip-- 





‘ Oh! thou, exulting and abounding river! 

Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 

Through banks whose beauty must endure forever. 
. ° : ° ‘ To see 

Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 

Farth paved like Heaven;’ 


or, in contemplating the scenery of the Fort and the contiguous 
Blufis, could not pour forth his admiration in strains like the follow- 


ing: 


* How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 
Thine is a scene where souls united 


Or lonely contemplation, thus might stay; 
“ ‘ . it were here, 


Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
Wild but not rude, awful but not austere, 
Is to the mellow earth as autumn to the year!’ 


Warsaw.—About a quarter of a mile below Fort Edwards, and 
adjoining the grounds attached to the Fort, is the new but rapidly 
improving town of Warsaw. Considering the advantages which 
this place possesses, in point of situation, it is believed that it will, 
ere long, become a place of considerable importance. Besides a 
rich and flourishing country on the east of it, towards the Illinois 
river, it hasa luxuriant region, for many miles up the river Des 
Moines, rapidly becoming filled with an intelligent and enterpris- 
ing population. Warsaw is distant eighteen miles from Carthage, 
the county seat of Hancock county; forty miles from Quincy, 
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milesfrom Fort Des Moines Garrison, and four miles below 
the foot of the rapids in the Mississippi, commonly known as the 
Des Moines Rapids. 





The Mississippi.—Cnce more the noble Mississippi! But how 
different the scene from when I last rode upon its bosom! Then 
the river was in the highest stage of its annual freshets; and it 
came pouring alone its dark waters, from the far northern regions 
of Lake Pepin, and the rushing and roaring St. Anthony, over- 
whelming along its great extent, the low timber-girt shore. It is a 
glorious and awful sight to contemplate the Mississippi, from the 
deck of a steam-beat, at the period of its annual rise. Pouring its 
dark waters forward, with a velocity double that of the Beauriru. 
River, it seemsto be hurrying them away from the ice-bound re- 
gions of the north, fron: which they have but just escaped, to min- 
gle with their kindred wave in the sultry climes of the South. But 
now the freshet has passed away. The river is fairly within its 
banks. So low, indeed, that in inany places large sand banks are 
visible, extending many rods into the stream, and terminating in a 
long line of ripple, like that on the bosom of a still lake when kiss- 
ed by the lingering breeze. The banks wear a monotonous aspect, 
lined along their whole course with tall and heavy timber, and lux- 
uriant undergrowth, except where a low prairie occasionally inter- 
sects to break the sameness. 


Quincy.—The town of Quincy has quite a handsome appear: 
ance, as we approached from above. Although much interspersed 
with woody islands, for many miles both above and below, which 
I think add much to the beauty of the river, and greatly enhance 
its picturesque appearance, yet the Mississippi is here broad; and 
as we pass down the opposite shore, the town appears, peep- 
ing out by degrees from behinda point of timber, and gradually re- 
veals itself to the view of. the spectator, with its white and red 
houses seated snugly upon the top of the Bluff. . 

Quincy is a point of considerable importance at present 
on the upper Mississippi; and may in time becomea place of 
great commercial interest. It contains an active and intelligent 
population, and a number of houses which would not discredit 
se of much greater celebrity. Theré is a Land Office at 

uincy. 
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Marion City.—Far-famed Marion Ciry! Venice of the West! 
Once more am I allowed to behold thee, just risen from the wave, 
fair city!’ Thou lookest much better than when I last saw thee! 
Fewer sloughs are visible beyond thy suburbs—and fewer flitting 
spirits, with hollow eye, and ague-cheek, hover over thee! and thou 
hast withal quite a comfortable and pleasant aspect. A few res- 
pectable looking houses point out the direction of thy verdant 
streets, and enormous quantities of lumber crowd thy wharves! 
Thy course is onwarv, Queen City! J. G. 


TABLETS OF A LITERATEUR. 


** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fal] the curtains, wheel the sofa round.” 

Comfort.—How toil sweetens leisure! At the close of a labo- 
rious day, how delightful to fall into a careless state of relaxation, 
and wrap ourselves about withrest as with a warm robe in winter. 
The rose-leaf couch of the Sybarite could never confer the pleas- 
ing sensations which attend even upon weariness, resulting from 
beneficial employment. And all the sauces of Apicius could not 
give a gratification, like that which accompanies the refinement of 
fatigue. To sit down at such an hour, and ina kind of mental un- 
dress to ramble with an untrammelled ioot through the variegated 
campagna of free and easy converse—and this with a dear compa- 
nion—a wife, for instance, or a long tried friend—-to meet the 
glance of affection, and listen to endearing words from lips of love 
and beauty—it is (I repeat it) delightful—-in the language of my 
friend Dick, ‘it is a slight dash of Eden, without any of the curse 
of the serpent. 

I can sympathize with the poor unfortunate of a bachelor 
whose fate, like mine, leads himjhomeat night-fall to a desolate, 
hearth. For it isan hour when man craves companionship, and 
when a chilly sense of loneliness oft creaps about the heart. ‘Then, 
if ever, the irritated feelings demand the soothing tones of kindness, 
and long for communion with congenial minds. ‘The sanctuary of 
domestic love become at such amoment doubly sweet. It is like 
the haven, which is endeared to the mariner by the memory of 
past vicissitudes and fatigues. Well might one in such a situation 
realize the graphic description of the poet, 

‘Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 

To hear the roar she sends through all her gates, 


Ata safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on th? uninjured ear.’ 
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The common and most appproved form of an Eulogy on a dead 
Dog.—Speaking of Dick—Dick Humdrum—that odd mixture of 
kindness, caprice, whim and originality, (the reader will pardon me 
for dispensing with the ceremony of a formal introduction.) I say, 
speaking of him, reminds me of the letter he recently wrote to ‘The 
Club,’ containing the sad intelligence of the death of his dog Jowler. 
I may perhaps, be indulged in an extract from this epistle, as it 
contains a merited eulogy upon its illustrious subject, and to use 
the cotnmon editorial crack- -compliment, * does equal honor to the 
head and heart’ of the writer. 

‘As a description,’ says Dick, «of the personal appearance and 
habits of one who has made so much noise in the world, will un- 
doubtedly be interesting, I will observe that Jowler was of the 
ordinary stature of dogs, with nothing remarkable in his externals. 
One would hardly have suspected from a casual interv lew, or a 
chance meeting, that it was Jowler whom he had seen. But closer 
observation never failed to discover that he was no common dog. 
There was an indefinite something about him, which seemed to raise 
him above the ignobile vulgus, and exact involuntary respect. The 
eye, that unerring index, invariably betrayed the inner dog. There 
seemed to play a kind of lambent fire in his twinkling optics, which 
told that the vividt vis animi was imprisoned within; that genius 
had there taken up its abode. I know not whether Jowler was a 

oet. But certain it is, that he had the seeds of poetry in him. In- 
deed I strongly suspect that I have seen some of his etlusions grac- 
ing the corners of some of our popular magazines. If so, they 
at least were not the first, and probably will not be the last dog- 
gerel, that will appear there. 

‘Jowler had the kindest of hearts. ‘To his inferiors, (for who 
were his equals?) he was affable and polite, and to all who were 
really of his species, he was uniformly kind and benevolent. But 
for those whiskered and mustachioed bipeds, who attempted to in- 
trude themselves into the ranks of his race against the laws of na- 
ture, he had the most sovereign contempt. “What matters it,” said 
he, “if they do obtain the name of puppies, when they have no 
souls?” 


‘One of his most intimate and bosom friends was, strange to say, 
grimalkin. He was as it were, the Boswell to this Johnson; at 
the same time, his butt and his boon-companion. He shared with 
him his sport and his fire-side corner; his bed and his board. But 
he was evidently a lesser lightrevolving around its primary; a kind 
of dog-starto the sun. And he fell easily and naturally into the 
station of an inferior. 

‘Many a tear was shed when Jowler gave up the ghost. Sad, 
sad faces whispered, and sad hearts echoed the direful ramor 
“ Jowler is dead !” Boot-brush, brushed his watery eye—-the scul- 
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lion melted like the fat in her spider—grimalkin uttered one long, 
loud catterwaul, and his master wrote his eulogy and epitaph, 


Hic jacet Jowlerus 
Canium princeps, Solomongue, &c. 


Fame— That last infirmity of noble mind.’-—If there is one 
passion more powerful and pervading than another, in this stirring 
age of our country, apart from that love of gain inseparable from 
a commercial spirit, it is the desire of fame, or rather an irresisti- 
ble itch for notoriety. All seem to be Jaboring pour la gazette, and 
to have a craving for the monstrari digito distinction. To be 
known—+to fill alarge space in the world’s vision—to bear a name 
that shall not only ring through the present, but echo into the far 
hereafter—is an object that enters into the aspirations of thou- 
sands. 

Cui bono? is the enquiry which naturally arises from this fact— 
What advantageth it?) What substantial benefit results from suc- 
cess in thisall-prevailing pursuit? 

Does it add to happiness? Let him answer, who has attained 
the height and inhaled the rarified atmosphere of power; who has 
felt the rank and variable breath of popular applause, and basked in 
the sunshine of the world’s worship. But above all, let him an- 
swer, if he has experienced any of the reverses attendant upon 
such a situation. If he has been hurled in an instant from the un- 
stable footing, which it cost him the labor of his life to attain, 
and has heard the huzzas of the crowd converted into curses on 
their lips. For such is the tenure by which place, and power, and 
fame are held, that the accident of a moment may blast the efforts 
of years. 

But what is fame? What is the prize for which statesmen are 
contending, sages are laboring, poets are singing, and heroes are 
fighting? Itis as fleeting as the breath of which it is composed. 
The simple shepherd, who carves his name upon the forest tree, 
fondly fancying thereby to achieve his immortality, is no more 
deluded in his hopes than his most illustrious examplers. 

And in proof of this, let us appeal to the past. Go and stand 
amidst the desolate ruins of Memphis, Palmyra, and Persepolis. 
Where are now the crowds which thronged their spiendid streets 
and spacious thoroughfares? And where are those cities them- 


selves? 
; ‘ ‘ ‘Far and wide 
‘Temple and tower went down, nor left a site— 
Chaos of ruins! Who shall trace the void— 
Over the dim fragments cast a ray of light, 
And say $ here was or is’ where all is doubly night.’ 


Commingled with the silent dust, which clings to the feet of the 
pilgrim, who treads these scenes of ancient pride and splendor, 
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millions who were once animate with life and hope, now sleep in 
undistinguished graves. The king and the beggar, the hero and 
the peasant, here lie alike unepitaphed. Here sleeps the bustling 
merchant, who amased his untold millions—the statesman who 
plotted the overthrow of empires, and the despot who ruled them. 
And here too, lies the sage whose angelic intellect sounded all the 
depths of human wisdom, and explored the arcana of nature, while 
his name and discoveries, like the lamp of Rosicrucius, are buried 
with him. The mighty and the humble, the famous and the ob- 
scure, are all alike shrouded by the letterless and silent pall of ob- 
livion. 

The traveler upon the banks of the Nile, pauses in vain to en- 
quire who built the Pyramids— 

, , ; ‘Those Titanian towers, 
Which point, in Egypt’s plains, to times that have 
No other record.’ 

The world cannot afford a stronger illustration of the fleeting na- 
ture of human renown. ‘The monuments remain, but the regal 
architects are remembered no more. And history and heraldry 
are alike at a loss, to trace the long line of Pharaohs. 

And what man is there of the present day, secure of reimeii- 
brance a thousand years hence?) Who. can promise himself, that 
ere then, he shall not be forgotten, and that even the aged antiqua- 
ry, shall not search in vain, among the dim and dusty archives of 
the past, for a trace of his history, orhisname. It is the natural 
course and common lot of humanity. ‘l'alents, however great, and 
intellect however exalted, if pacifically and legitimately exerted, 
seldom fasten themselves upon the memory of future ages. And 
if like the blaze of a meteor, or the eruption of a volcano, they 
burst forth amid revolutions and turbulence and terror, though the 
world may accord them a longer recollection, yet even then, they 
are doomed sooner or later to become the prey of forgettulness. 
The traditions of the conquesis of Sesostris, are fading from the 
East, as have the triumphal pillars which marked their boundaries. 
Tamerlaine’s name of terror, even his monument of human skulls 
will fail to perpetuate. Alexander,and Cesar, and Charles, and Bo- 
naparte, all may, and probably will be forgotten—And this is fame! 
Yet they will only share the ite of cities whose sites and names 
have been effaced by the lapse of time, and of empires whose very 
existence has become problematical. 


Elvquence.—Orator fit poeta naseitur.x—Art makes the orator, 
and nature the poet, is the oft quoted and threadbare maxim. I do 
not believe it—I regard it as more specious than true—I grant that 
speakersand debaters may be, and have been made by practice and 
study alone, but an orator never. Nay, | am persuaded that the 
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art of eloquence is higher and more difficult in its nature, and that 
it requires a greater and rarer combination of gifts and ‘attainments, 
than that of poetry. For the first contains within itself all the 
sublimer elements of the last, and in addition to this, it requires 
other qualifications, voice, manner, action, and a household famil- 
jarity with all the various weapons of logic, wit, raillery and rea- 
soning. 

Who can read the ‘De Cratore’ of Cicero, without ,being con- 
vinced of this? Iam aware that this great master of the ‘art, 
places the standard of excellence high—above the reach of hu- 
manity perhaps. But yet with some grains of allowance, one can 
form from his treatise a fair estimate of the qualities, which enter 
into the formation of the perfect orator. 

I have ever regarded Sheridin as a great ‘natural orator. In 
him genius triumphed over all difficulties; genius it certainly must 
have been, for amore indolent man never enrolled himself in the 
records of fame. ‘You will never make an orator,’ was the obser- 
vation of the Speaker of the House of Commons, to him after his 
maiden speech. Striking his hand upon his breast he replied, ¢ 1 
feelit here!’ Afterwards in his famous Belgium speech, when he 
burst forth into that flood of eloquence which delighted and elec- 
trified the assembled dignity and wisdom of his country, he fully 
justified the conviction which these words expressed. ‘From poetry 
up to eloquence,’ said Burke, ‘there is not a species of composition, 
of which a complete and perfect specimen might not, from that 
single speech, be culled and collected!’ 

In juridical eloquence, Erskine in my opinion is supereminent. 
His speeches are certainly the finest specimens extant of judicial 
oratory. With his terse, logical, yet eloquent style, his close reason- 
ings, and his occasional bursts of lofty passion, he fires and agitates 
even the reader of his arguments. What then must have been 
their etlect, associated with ail their attendant circumstances of 
interest, with the judge on the bench, the jury in the box, the pri- 
soner at the bar, and a crowded and breathless auditory awaiting 
the event. We can easily fancy how in such a situation, the mind 
of the young advocate should be so wrought up as to betray him 
into that startling oath, (and highly censurable it must be confess- 
ed) which stands recorded in one of his efforts: ‘I say by G 
that man is a ruffian, who shall after this, presume to build upon 
such artless conduct as an evidence of guilt.’ 

This is rank profanity—But it is a curious proof of the pitch of 
excitement to which the speaker had raised his audience, that far 
from producing disgust, it had a most electrical effect. Burke’s 
manner was scarcely more bold, when he drew forth a dagger 
from his bosom, to show the height of phrenzy to which the re- 
volution had raised the people of France. Yet he was only 
laughed at. Perhaps the difference betwixt the two was, that the 
one exhibited premeditation, and the other appeared to be the 
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genuine expression of natural feeling. These instances show 
how difficult it is to sit down in the closet, and form by study, 
rules for the direction of the orator. Plutarch tells us that De- 
mosthenes, in one of his impromptu speeches, burst forth into the 


oath, 
* By earth, by all its fountains, and its floods, 


and that it seemed in him, like the language of inspiration. Elo- 
quence on some occasions, and that too of the loftiest and sublim- 
est kind, in other circumstances would be nothing but ludicrous 
bombast and extravagance. And it is true here, as n many other 
instances, that there is buta step from the sublime to the ridicu- 


lous. 
E. C. B 


RETROSPECTION 


Time lendeth a strange magic to the past; 
The glad and beautiful become more bright 
Beneath its rainbow pencillings: and e’en 

Its very pangs and pains bring back with them 
A pleasure, like to those discordant notes 
Which the far distance mellows into music. 


How fraught with vernal fragrance cometh up 

The memories of yore—life’s April time, 

When from its envied height, its fountain stream 
Went murmering on in gladness; now through banks 
With wild-wood flowers bedecked and willow fringed, 
Or leaping down the rock and precipice, 

Scattering with laughing glee its silver spray; 

And now through vales of summer bloom and freshness, 
Winning its way of beauty. Those were days 

When every hour was change—each change a joy. 


Who loveth not to call fromthe dim past, 

The Eden moments of his parted years; 

And, weary-hearted, wander back a while, 
Beneath his boyhood’s blue and brilliant heaven, 
To kneel before its shrine, and gather up 

The withered hope-wreaths of his early prime? 


E. C. B. 
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‘ELM GROVE.’—A STORY WITH A CATASTROPHE. 


Tue vacation had arrived at last. The long and tedious months 
of confinement in the walls of our un-whitewashed, pencil-marked, 
and knife-whittled study rooms, were numbered with the ‘things 
that were.’ The commencement day had gone by with its usual 
‘flourish of drums and trumpets,’ flashy speeches, and ambitious 
graduates rigged out in the latest fashion for the important occa- 
sion; and quiet was again resuming its reign in the streets and par- 
lors of the village. Stage after stage, and coach after coach, had 
been pressed into the service of the home-sick students, and the 
boarding houses were nearly emptied. Home was the only word 
now in general use, and home seemed to be the destination of all. 
Hearty farewell shakes of the hand, and happy smiles, were the 
order of the day. All wholived within a reasonable distance had 
departed. A few, who lived many days travel from the place, 
were preparing to leave for the last time, and were consequently 
in no hurry, as they wished to make the round of their acquain- 
tances, and bid each and all a kind farewell. The ties a student 
forms at college, are generally very strong. His heart is unused 
to deceit, and he gives way to the impulses of friendship, without 
any of those feelings of reserve, which are the consequence of 
even afew months intercourse, with what is called the great world, 
Uninfluenced by motives of interest, he has no desire to deceive, 
and consequent!v forms attachments only for the sake of sympathy 
and friendship. Many of those who had taken their diplomas and 
were about to depart forever, lingered fondly amid the scenes of 
so many happy hours, and notwithstanding the charms of home, 
were loth to bid farewell to a spot endeared to them by so many 
pleasant recollections. Received asa friend into the best society, 
the moment that he arrives, and treated by the citizens with the 
greatest respect and deference, a student cannot help becoming 
strongly attached to them and to their place. To be sure after 
mingling with society for a while, he loses to a greatextent those 
feelings of regard and gratitude. Still, at the moment of depar- 
ture, there are few who have remained any length of time, who 
do not leave with the bitterest feelings of regret and sorrow. 
‘Jack,’ said a fellow senior, clapping me violently on the shoulder, 
as I leaned lazily against a tree before the door of my boarding 
house, with a long-nine in my mouth, busily puffing, and watching 
the curling wreaths of smoke as they floated gently into the air 
before me—‘ Jack, I am thinking we shall have a deused dull time 
of it, remaining here by ourselves. I saw the last man leave a 
few minutes ago, and we are left alone in our glory.’ * You don’t 
say so,’ returned I absently; ‘weil, there 1s one consolation at least, 
we shall have all the bright eyes and pretty ancles in the village 


to ourselves.’ 
41 
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‘ Deuse take the bright eyes and pretty ancles. I have enjoyed 
them all the session, and long for a change of scene, and every 
thingelse. Iam fond of variety. What say you to a country 
excursion? I shall die, if I remain here. We can muster a couple 
of horses, and rusticate for a few weeks in the neighboring vilia- 
ges——-any thing to get rid of this infernal place for a time.’ 

‘ But—but’—said 1] mournfully, putting my hands into my breeches 
pockets, * we can’t travel on credit, and all the money in town has 
been borrowed already; so we are non-plused.’ * Money, my dear 
fellow; money? thanks be to fortune, | have just received a re- 
mittance. I have enough for both, and you shall re-pay me at you 
leisure. We willstartin the morning.’ 

‘ Huzza! huzza!’—‘a fip on massa Jack,’ ‘a bit on massa Joe” 
shouted the little bare legged negroes—Bow-wow-wow-t-r-r barked 
the little dogs, as about nine o’clock, on a warm morning in July, 
two genteelly dressed young gentlemen, galloped down the front 
street of the village, on their way to the country. ‘Where shall 
we go? said I to my companion, Joe Walters, after we were out 
of sight, and had finished displaying our horsemansh!p to the vil- 
lagers—‘north, south, east, or west.’ 

‘Do you recollect that dark-eyed beauty, I pointed out to you on 
commencement day? She lives about twenty miles from here; I 
managed to get an invitation from her brother, who was once a 
student, to callon him. She has a beautiful sister, and we can pass 
our time very pleasantly.” So! thought I, “* amore perculsum gravi,” 
as Horace says. Of course I assented, though I thought he might 
have mentioned his design before. He wished to play me off against 
the younger sister; any thing for amusement however, thought I, 
and J resolved on a desperate flirtation with the rustic beauty. 

The day was delightful. Nota cloud could be seen on the sky; 
the warbling of birds reached our ears from every hedge—up hill 
and down dale we loitered, suffering our steeds to take pretty much 
the gait they pleased, which, not much to theirhgnor, was generally 
a walk. Onthe way, we conned over the way¢ and means of mak- 
ing ourselves as agreeable as possible. Joe was decidedly smitten, 
and I found from his remarks, that he had made the most of his time 
while in her company, and was under the impression that his ad- 
vances had been very favorably received. I could well account 
for his eagerness to rusticate, and was in hopes that the affair would 
be a source of amusementto me. I knew that he had no serious 
intentions, for he was a determined flirt; so 1 resolved to put the 
young lady on her guard, and not suffer him to trifle with the aflec- 
tions of one so innocent and unsophisticated as I knew she must 
be; [had no doubt but he would, it possible, draw her into an en- 
pegement, merely foramusement. ‘Though a high-minded and no- 

le individual in other respects, he was perfectly indifferent to the 
pain and mortification that would be experienced by a female in 
such a case, 
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He was a follower of Mahomet in one respect; he believed 
women had no souls. He was a reckless dare-devil kind of a being, 
and feared nothing under the sun. Having lived in the South, he 
was perfectly au fait to duelling, and consequently cared little for 
the revenge of a rival ora brother. He had frequently, before, 
been guilty of the same crime that he was now contemplating; but 
this time, I was determined he should be baffled, and retire from 
the field with mortification and disgrace. 

We reached the spot late in the afternoon. Seldom had I met 
with a more delightful residence. The building was of that kind so 
common in the South, and of which a few may be found here and 
there in the valley of the West. It consisted of one story, with a 
portico extending around the whole way on the first floor, and 
another above, stretching out from the edge of the roof. It was 
situated on a slope, at the foot of which flowed the clear waters 
of the » whose banks were lined with lofty elms and hoary 
sycamores. The gardens were extensive and well laid out; and 
take it all together, it was a spot where, without the additional at- 
traction of beauty, I could have been well contented to pass the 
hot months of summer. We dismounted at the door, and gave our 
horses to a negro who was lounging at the gate, and scanning us 
with the eager eye of curiosity. Our friend met us at the thresh- 
hold, and gave us a hearty welcome. Being rather unfit, owing to 
the dust and heat, to make our appearance before the family, and 
having the usual ‘ cacoethes exornandi’ of students, we retired to 
make our toilette, preparatory, as Joe said, while giving his white 
neckcloth its neatest tie, to making an impression. After much ad- 








justing and readjusting, we gave our last glance of satisfaction at 


that faithful friend of ladies, students, and dandies, the looking-glass, 
and were ready to make our debut on the scene of action. Judge 
Wilson, his wife, and the two beautiful heroines of the day, were 
in the parlor waiting to receive us, and welcomed us with that 
warm-hearted hospitality so peculiarly characteristic of the citizens 
of a slave-holding state. Wehad scarcely been in their company 
an hour, before we felt as much at our ease, as if we were in the 
bosoms of our own families. Judge Wilson was a man of the 
old school, rather aristocratic in his notions of men and things, but 
as warm-hearted a man, and as true a gentleman as could be found 
in the country. His wife, who had been educated in the :-ast, 
and had once been a handsome woman, was still so fascinating in 
her manners and conversation, that notwithstanding the mroads 
time and disease had made in her appearance and constitution, she 
won my love and esteem from the moment of my introduction. 
But the daughters! no language can do justice to the impressions 
they awakened in my bosom. Ihad been familiar with handsome 
women in my day, though the down on my chin still gave the un- 
welcome information, that I was in years but little entitled to the 
appellation of a man, notwithstanding | stood five-feet nine in my 
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stockings. They were the most beautiful creatures I had ever be- 
held.—The eldest, might be about seventeen, and the other a year 
younger. Maria, the elder, was of a most commanding exterior, 
rather above the middle size, beautifully formed, and had withal the 
largest black eyes ] ever saw in any woman; her skin was as white 
as the driven snow, and the veins could be seen meandering over 
her noble brow and swan-like neck, like streaks of the sky, visible 
through white clouds that float upon the airin the hot evenings of 
summer. There was a soft twilight kind of melancholy in the 
expression of her whole face, that made its way directly to my 
heart-—-l could have fallen desperately in love with her upon 
the very spot, and poured out my soul at her feet, with all the en- 
thusiasm of a fire-worshipper. 

** The cygnet nobly walks the water; 

So moved on earth’”’—Judge Wilson’s daughter. 

J had only obtained a glimpse of her on the day of the com- 
mencement, and had not been particularly struck with her ap- 
pearance—A crowded room never sets off beauty well, and her 
charms had made no impress‘on on me. But now, moving in 
the ‘light of home,’ pleasure and content beaming from every fea- 
ture, she seemed an entirely diflerent being. I envied Joe his good 
fortune, in having the advantage of a previous acquaintance, and 
with an inward vow that so fair and lovely acreature should never 
become his victim, I turned my attention to her sister. 

Her appearance was not so striking, but still she was most beau- 
tiful. Her eyes were as Janguishingly soft and blueas the violet, 
and when lighted up with the excitement of conversation, beamed 
with intelligence and goodhumor. She would never have awak- 
ened love in any one at first sight, but on a short acquaintance one 
must have looked out for his heart: love might steal into its inmost 
cells without its owner knowing any thing about it, ’till it was too 
late—But of that, anon. 

A week passed away and found us still there, two of the hap- 
piest fellows in existence. I had found means in as delicate a wa 
as possible, to place Maria on her guard. She exhibited much 
emotion at hearing of Joe’s infidelities, and I doubt not, that night, 
her pillow was wet with the bitterest tears she had ever yet shed. 
Joe had evidently made an impression, and well he might; few 
women could resist the tender tones and fascinating appearance of 
my chum, when he chose to appear interesting. ‘There was a 
seeming candor and openheartedness of disposition about him, that 
were irresistible. He was one of the most expert flatterers I ever 
knew, and flattery administered with the appearance of sincerity, 
is the surest possible way to win the affections of a woman who is 
not use in the affairs of the world and heart. I] rejoiced that I had 
warned her of her danger. It is my delight to see an habitual co- 
quette deceived and abandoned. But when an innocent and con- 
fiding creature is to be the victim. 1 would peril more than I did in 
this instance, to save her. ‘The hours passed on golden wings. In 
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the mornings we shouldered our rifles and sauntered off into the 
forest to hunt the wild deer that abound in the vicinity of ‘Elm- 
Grove’ as judge Wilson’s country seat was denominated. In the 
afternoons we strolled, arm in arm with the girls, along the banks 
of the clear and pebbly stream, or in the beautiful groves that gave 
the name to the vila. In the evenings, gathered together in the 
social circle, we employed ourselves in reading or conversing, as 
best suited our humor; while the old judge was engaged with his 
newspaper and politics, and the old lady was busy knitting cover- 
ing for the dirty feet of the youngsters by her side. Joe was all 
devotion to Maria, and I was becoming more and more attached 
to the fascinating and happy-hearted Lucy. 

I began to think of taking my departure before my affections 
were so much engaged as to interfere with my studies. A student 
in love, is not apt to pay much attention to his books; and as I 
was never famous for any very great affection for the Greek par- 
ticles, and the black-board, I was afraid that I would return to col- 
lege with a worse opinion of them, than I had before; I knew that 
once in love, I might as well bid farewell to my books at once, for 
I had such a fine imagination that every letter would be transforar- 
ed into the exact image of my inamorata. So, like a prudent ge- 
neral, I resolved upon a retreat in time. I mentioned my wish to 
Joe, but he was too much pleased with his quarters to leave them 
jus. yet; 1 saw something was yet to come, so I reconciled myself 
to the delay, (without any great difficulty | must confess,) and we 
were to add another week to the three that had already elapsed. I 
made a confident of Lucy, with regard to Joe’s intentions, but I 
found that she knew all already, and that she and her sister had 
concocted a scheme of revenge. Maria was to appear desperatel 
smitten with Joe, and endeavor to lead him on to a proposal, that 
he might receive a lesson that he would not-soon forget. Joe b 
degrees became disgusted with his gun, and always feigned an pid 
cuse of iliness for remiiming behind, when Wilson and I went out 
to hunt or fish, in the mornings. When we returned from our ex- 
peditions, we generally found him in the parlor with the girls, en- 
tirely rid of his head-ache, or whatever else he had trumped up for 
the occasion. Thus things went on swimmingly—Maria acted her 
part to perfection—and what woman is not perfect in the art of de- 
ceiving? and Joe was finely cheated. ‘Three days of the week had 
now elapsed—the evening of the third, was a delightful one—the 
full moon was sailing brightly in the sky—the notes of the mocking 
bird, as he sat perched upon the branch of one of the lordly oaks 
that overhung the stream, were borne upon every breeze—the 
rippling of the wave, stole softly through the air, and the harsh notes 
of thousands of tree toads, formed the base of the natural se- 
renade. The night was so still, that I almost fancied I heard what 
the poets, those queer creatures, prate of—the music of the stars 
in their courses—I sat upon the porch alone, wraped in a deep re 
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veric. It was not the music of the stars that 1 heard, but the 
sweet voice of Lucy, as she warbled a mellow air, at the other 
end of the portico, unconscious that any one was within hearing 
distance. I joined her immediately—The frogs, rippling waves, 
singing stars, and mocking-birds, were all forgotten. It was just 
the time for love. ‘The moon looked as I had never seen her look 
before, and all nature wore a brighter appearance than usual; at 
least I thought so—but I was young and romantic then, and in 
love—On a sudden a thought popped into my head—+ Miss Lucy,’ 
said I—* Mr. Springer, said Lucy. There was a dead silence— 
‘How sweetly that mocking-bird sings, Lucy,’ said I,—‘ Very,’ re- 
turned she—another fearful pause—my courage began to ooze out 
at my finger ends—I took her hand—It trembled in my clasp, and 
the blood flew through my veins to my heart. In an instant I had 
“oie forth all the feelings of my soul. I told her that I loved 

er, and the pressure of her hand answered that of mine as I did so. 
Our eyes met—there was no need of language then, our meeting 
glances spoke more than a thousand tongues could tel!l—I pressed 
her to my heart—our lips met in the sweetest kiss that can ever 
be given or received—tie first kiss of young and innocent love. 
She waz mine forever, and the calm and holy moon, as it smiled 
down upon us from above, witnessed our vows, and the bridal of 
our hearts. But, bless me, I forget the hero and heroine. * Where 
in the world, can Mr. Walters and Maria have been this long 
while,’ said Lucy, after a time—which time, by the way, was the 
happiest period of my life. They had left us, about an hour before, 
to take a walk by moon light, and as Lucy spoke, they made their 
appearance. They were both silent as they approached. Joe’s 
merry and soul-stirring laugh did not ring upon our ears as _ usual. 
We saw at once, that all had been concluded. They were very 
pale, and | thought I saw a tear glistening in the light of the moon, 
as it fell upon the fair cheek of Maria; but I might have been mis- 
taken, as whathad occurred had been expected before hand. ‘Jack,’ 
said Walters the next morning, ashe rose from his bed with pale 
cheeks and sunken eyes, ‘ have you any objection to returning to 
day? * What will the judge and his family think a n the 
Judge and his family,’ returned he, furiously stalking out of the 
room in a rage. Still his persuasion was inetlectual—l refused ab- 
solutely to go, until the week had expired, and he was forced to 
acquiesce in my determination. I wished him to suffer the agony 
of being for a while in the company of the woman who had re- 
jected him.—He deserved his fate—it was a punishment for his 
former transgressions, and one that might serve him as a lesson 
for the future. We remained till the day appointed for our depar- 
ture, myself as happy, and Joe as miserable, as a man well could 
be. The remainder of the time, he became very fond of hunting, 
and generally remained out the best part of the day, while his 
head-aches, é&c., &c., by some unaccountable cause, left him, to 
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settle on me, and I occupied his former post in the parlor, upon 
the sofa; where Maria, as she was the eldest, and might possibly 
be wanted for household purposes, generally managed to leave me 
alone with Lucy. The evening before we were to leave, I told 
my story to thefamily and all was settled till I should take my 
leave of college, and could dub myself Jack Springer A.B. Joe’s 
spirit seemed to return as we were about departing, and he took 
leave of the family with quite a good grace—considering. We 
were kindly invited to renew our visit as soon as convenient by 
the judge, and Maria repeated the request. Lucy said nothing, 
but asIl mounted my steed and tarried a little behind, the gentle 
squeeze of the hand, and the timed glance, were worth more than 
all she could have said in a week. 

During our homeward ride, neither of us was much inclined to 
converse, and we had ridden several miles before the silence that 
prevailed was broken. Joe, however, told me all at last, when his 
tongue became loosened. He described the whole scene faithfully, 
little guessing that 1 had been the principal cause of his refusal. 
He had wooed on the night before mentioned with the utmost con- 
fidencethat his offer would be accepted. All his rhetoric and lo- 
gic were brought into requisition—but in vain. He painted his 
passion and his hopes in the most glowing colors, and called 
Heaven, earth, and every thing else to bear witness to his love. It 
was allto no purpose. What made the matter worse, was, that as 
he solemnly swore to me, he was serious in his sentiments. Still I 
did not regret the part I had performed. He was but undergoing 
the same torture that he had caused others, less able to endure it 
with fortitude, to suffer before. I saw a tear rise to his eye as he 
finished his story, and I then felt that the pang had entered his soul. 
It was’ wrung from him by his extreme agony, and I almost pitied 
him as he dashed it indignantly away. 

The session again commenced, and the town was thronged with 
students. Study was once more the occupation of all, save a few 
inveterate loungers, who set less store upon a book, than they do 
a segar, and who are to be found in every college. But a change 
had come over the spirit of my chum’s dream. He was no longer 
the light-hearted being that he was before. He left off visiting en- 
tirely, and gave himself up wholly to his books. I contrived to 
keep up a correspondence with Lucy, and her sweet letters were 
to the tedious round of college studies, Jike the oases of the de- 
sert. There is nothing like an early engagementto spur a young 
man onward. He feels that he has something to live for, and 
it excites in him a noble emulation. In one of her letters in 
answer to one in which I had told her of Joe’s character and 
manners, she mentioned that Maria had also, of late, become 
very desponding, and was beginning to regret her perseverance in 
refusing the offer she had received. It was pretty evident that they 
were both deeply in love, and I had little doubt but they would 
soon find it out, if they ever met again. I said nothing to Joe, 
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however, at the time, wishing to see if the change would be per- 
manent. At length Christmas arrived, and I proposed to him, to 
make another visit to Elm Grove. He was very unwillingat first, 
but by degrees I won him to consent, not however until I had 
given him some little encouragement, by showing him part of Lu- 
cy’s letter to me, for he was well aware of our engagement.— 
When we reached the place, Joe’s keen eye discovered the object 
of his love, walking by herself at somedistance from the house. 
He was out of the gig in an instant, and I drove up to the house 
alone; where, it is needless to say to those who have ever loved, 
I was received with open arms. ‘The judge, and the remainder of 
the family, had gone on a visit toa neighbors, and were not ex- 
ected home till late in the evening—but they were not much miss- 
ed, and the time passed pleasantly away. At length we thought of 
Joe and Maria—‘l suppose,’ said Lucy archly,* we shall find his 
lifeless body stretched upon the bank of the river, and Maria wring- 
ing her hands and tearing her hair over him.’ 
A tittering was heard at the window, and a couple of as bright 
and happy faces as ever met the eyesof a mortal were seen 
eering maliciously at us as we looked up. Lucy blushed,and I 
blushed also, for it accidently happened that my arm some howor 
other had got round her waist, and her head had just as accident- 
ally fallen upon my shoulder, andI was just about to answer her 
last remark witha kiss. Indeed, I have aslight suspicion that our 
lips might have been closer together than either of us were aware 
of atthe time.—This week passed rather more pleasantly away 
with Joe, than the last he had spent in the same place; and when 
we left, it was settled that at the expiration of six months, there 
would be a double wedding at Elm Grove. And there was a double 
wedding at that time, andfouras happy beings were joined togeth- 
er as have been since the days of Adam and Eve. We obtained 
the consent of our parents—made our farewell speeches at the 
commencement, (and they were not the worse written or spoken, 
that we knew who would be there to hear them,) and drove off 
with a large party for Elm Grove, to be married. I will not 
describe the wedding, for who has not seen one? There was 


“‘ A gathering of fond friends, 

Brief words and solemn prayer, 

A trembling to the fingers’ ends 

As hand in hand they swear; 

Sweet cake, sweet wine, sweet kisses, — 
And so the deed was done.”? 


Old Sambo, the Paganani of the county, did his very best, and 
shearts and heels kept time in tremulous ecstacy.’ Rows of black 
faces grinned their delight at the doors and windows; and finally, 
having succeeded in obtaining an amateur fiddler, the happy crea- 
tures set up an opposition dance, in the moonlight, upon the green, 
before the door. The well stocked cellars of the judge were emp- 
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tied of their stores, and the tables were laden with the goodly cheer. 
Thus did the excursion of two book-wearied students, bring about 
a season of festivity and rejoicing. Joe and I, with our wives, 
reside on farms contiguous to Elm Grove, where we often meet 
to talk over the occurrences of the past. It was some time before 
Joe found out the trick I had played him, but as it was the means 
of his reformation, and the cause of his present happiness, he 
easily forgave me; and the currents of our lives are now as calm 
and peaceful as that of the stream, on whose beautiful banks we 
wooed and won those lovely beings, who are the delight of our lives, 
and the ministers of our happiness. 
A. 





TO THE PATAPSCO. 


How oft, bright river, it hath been my joy 

To gaze upon thy beauty! How my heart, 

In the glad season of its youth, hath leapt 

In ecstacy of bliss, when the light waves 

Have rolled from thy blue bosom tc the shore, 

And laid their freights of foam, like glittering pearls, 
In seeming exultation at my feet! 


I’ve wandered by thy waters, from the dawn, 
*Till dewy eve hath wrapped thee in its shade; 
And asa child upon the countenance 

Of its fond mother would intently gaze, 

And wonder at the mysteries that seemed 

To mingle with each well known feature there;— 
So I have watched the playful surge 

That walked upon thy surface, and have felt 
Rapture that rushes with the youthful blood, 
When pleasure high into its channel strikes. 


Fairest of rivers! when the evening sun 
Hath set behind the ridge of blue that belts 
The brilliantcity at thy head, I’ve knelt 
In boyish gladness on the golden beach, 
And bent my head low on the glittering sands, 
To listen to the anthem of thy waters, 
That, like rushing of the sea nymphs’ wings, 
Rose up from the broad bosom. °*T'was thy deed 
Of deep thanks-giving; and my soul hath poured 
In perfect unison with the bless#’d strains, 
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Its sacrifice of praise up to the heaven 
That gave its welcome to our offering pure. 


I love thee, beautcous river! for my heart 
Hath learned religion’s inspixation from thee; 
And whenin the cool twilight now I kneel, 
To lift my evening prayer, I think of thee— 
Fancy brings up before me thy bright waves, 
And the rich heaventhat was mirrored there; 
And though I may not be as happy now, 

As when my boyhood bound thee in its love, 
Yet do I feel that our companionship 

Has been of service to me,—for it taught 

My young and unsophisticated breast, 

At first to love thy peerless self, and then 
The God that made, and gave thee to my heart. 
Baltimore, Md. 





NATIONAL SONG. 
THOUGNTS ON THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL SONG ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


For one long-cherished ballad’s simple stave, 

Rung from the rock, or mingled with the wave, 

Or from the bubling streamlet’s glassy side, 

Or gathering mountxin echoes as they glide, 

Hath greater power o’er each true heart and ear, 

Than all the columns Conquest’s minions rear.—The Island. 


And kneel, § Ye Powers!? and warm implore, 
*Tho’ I should wander ferra o’er, 

In all herclimes, 
Grant me but this, I ask no more, 

Ay rowth o’ rhymes.---Burns. 


Human character is a strange compound; a mixture of various 
elements; complex in its nature, and difficult to be understood. 
From the cradle upward to the ‘high and plamy state’ of manhood, 
thence to the gelid shadows of the tomb, it is ever changing; and 
is fixed at that time only, when the soul passes away forever. 
New incidents, new joys, and fresh sorrow impress themselves 
upon the mind; and, like the stamp of the fossil on the primitive 
rock, their semblance is left upon its visible surface. How little 
wonder is it then, that our knowledge of the human mind, is so 
imperfect? for, in order to obtain that knowledge, we should be 
enabled to trace those incidents which have tinged it with darker 
or lighter shades. ‘hus too with nations; as, in searching out 
the general features of their characters, it is necessary to examine 
minutely each different class of their citizens; so in investigating 
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the various causes which have produced that character, we should 
consider not only those events which haveaffected the community 
collectively, but those also which have operated upon individual 
men. Human nature is still the same; and, as the same laws in 
the material world, that govern an atom, control the motions of the 
universal system, that which influences the integral parts of a people, 
must if sufficiently diffused, affect the whole mass. Our course is 
thus assimilated in some measure, to that we should pursue with 
regard to persons; a community can be reached only through its 
members; and it behooves us to consider all those things that have 
power over the dispositions of mankind. We should review their 
forms of government, their local situations and intercourse with 
other countries, their occupations and amusements, and what are 
perhaps more important than all others, their religion and their li- 
terature. In the last mentioned, we find many varieties, each of 
which is entitled to our attention; and there too, we find—if not 
among the first, yet still not last—that branch which may be de- 
nominated national song. We do not wish to be understood as 
meaning by this term, such poetic compositions as are based upon 
national subjects merely; but rather those which are connected 
by their authors, and the language in which they are written, with 
the various incidents that are woven in the woof of a people’s 
common destiny, and thus bring themselves home to every heart. 

Poetry has ever had its influences. ‘There isa love of harmony 
In our nature, universally and forever felt; it is mingled with what- 
ever we imagine of pleasure on earth, and our hopes teach us that 


there will be music in Heaven; 


‘The human heart 
Is full of gloomy music.’ 


Song is the offspring of that principle and administers to our 
g 5 
pleasures by conforming to that love. It is the E] Dorado of the 
imagination, where the soul luxuriates amid shrubs and flowers. 
It is worthy of our attention from its universality. ‘The world is 
full of it;? the works of the heavens breathe it; the foliage of earth 


awakens its whispered cadences when 


‘ The winds ' 
In their light breathings, are maudible.’ 


Ocean—old Ocean rolls his flood and stirs the music of the deep, 
while the ‘waves dance to the chaunting of its melodies! Our 
emotions and passions are poetic:—There is a gush of harmonious 
feeling when we meet once more along lost friend, and the sweet— 
the melancholy, sweet ‘Farewell’ is thevery poetry of parting. 
The mourner weeps bright tears that are poetic, and the lover 


‘doles his passion forth in limping numbers! It wears a charm 


within itself, for it is the language of deep feeling and exalted 
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sentiment, over which it throws an air of ideality that touches our 
love of the romantic; while the delicacy of conception and ele- 
gance of expression vibrate the chords of our finer sensibilities. 
The incidents which it celebrates are such as cause the liveliest 
interest; and, arrayed in its blandishments, they wind themselves 
around the heart, and impart an air of buoyancy that gives a tone 
to future action, though winning so imperceptibly upon the mind 
that their influence is scarcely felt. And when those incidents 
are national—when they are intimately connected with those ob- 
jects that are about us, and interest us, the song that is linked to 
them is like converse with familiar spirits, and often with those 
who have passed away and left us no other medium of communi- 
cation. As the forerunner and progenitor of national music, it 
contributes to form those associations which exercise so much pow- 
er over the habits of every person; and, by the happy union which 
exists in the language of the bard, between the words and the sen- 
timents——a union found in no other specics of composition to an 
equal extent—it serves still more to perpetuate them; thus strength- 
ening our love of country and of home. Associations call u 
deep and lasting thoughts from the mysterious chambers of the 
soul, and Memory revisits past scenes again, with increased emo- 
tion, as the wizzard ‘Time places them at a greater distance. But 
how frequently, when such is the case, do we find ourselves al- 
most insensibly conning over some old verse or stanza which is in- 
dissolubly connected with those recollections? Or how much more 
frequently does that verse act as the prompter of memory, in 
arousing them from the ‘dead waste of life? The exiled Switzer 
weeps when he hears the tones of his native melody, and recalls to 
his mind the many beauties of the land of his birth. Th’ impend- 
ing glaciers, the snow wrapt Alps, the mountain cataract, the po- 
lished surface of Geneva, mirroring the hues of Heaven, and the 
humble cottage of his early home appear and pass in sad perspec- 
tive—mourntful asa funeral train, before his view, thronging his ideal 
vision with associations of other days, and another land, till feelings 
arise too deep to be borne by the heart of man. ‘These 


‘Out of tones and tunes, 
Furnish such pasture for the longing sorrow 
OF the sad mountaineer, when far away 
From his snow canopy of cliffs and clouds, 


That he feeds upon the sweet but poisonous thought, 
And dies!? 


The Scotchman—an adventurer on the fevery banks of Inde, or 
in the Western forest land—starts into rapture at the sound‘o’ Allen’s 
glee’ or the ‘rustic sang’ of Burns, and his soul seems swelling 
again beneath his own bleak sky. He sees in thought, the Gram- 
is peaks, the ‘tartan sheen’ and downy thistle of Scotia’s plains; 

is heart bounds once more to the pibrochs tones, and he treads 
in fancy, onhis native heath, free as the eagle of the Caladonian 
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crag! But the Swiss and the Scotch are not alone in those feel- 
ings; what American has troden a foreign shore and not felt his 
soul glow with the burning glory of his nation’s freedom, as the 
sounds of* Hail Columbia! have come upon his ear? Nor is that 
power felt by those only, who,combining the fire of imagination 
with the fuel of thought, fan their meditations into living flame! 
The more lethargic are often constrained to admit it; the mathe- 
matician pauses for a moment, in the midst of his demonstration, or 
over his calculus, and confesses a spirit congenial to the echoes as 
they sweep past. Others who would despise it, are often the ve- 
riest slaves to the most contemptible kind of verse—the puerile 
ravings of a distorted fancy, over an affected passion or a love- 
sick theme. And how frequently do we meet with those who 
profess an utter contempt for all its species, yet, for‘ one ray 
divine,’ would give up all their other honors—albeit, they are not 
few—and willingly hold nightly vigils, long and wearisome, to 
propitiate the fickle jades that have jilted them from Parnassus, 
and forced them to cry out from the depths of their despair-—the 
grapes are sour!’ 

It is when a people are being moulded into a nation, that the 
most prominent features of their character as such are formed. 
Small events then exert a most potent influence on the future bent 
and prosperity of acountry; and although the dispositions of the 
people may change as the community grows older, in some res- 
pects, yet, so far as their national feelings are concerned, certain 
leading principles will remain almost immutable. Love of free- 
dom, that elementary principle in the character of the people of 
the United States, had its origin when they struggled into exist- 
ence as a nation; and the sage of Monticello when he exclaimed 
‘resistance to tyrany is obedience to God! rather embodied and 
made current, than originated, an idea that germinated with the 
revolution, and existed in the mind of every patriot. Butit is in 
those early days—when men ave in a condition pending between 
civilized and barbarian, uncultivated in mind, susceptible to that 
which arouses the passions, and actuated more by impulse, than 
fixed motives—that poesy exerts its power. It is then that their 
unsettled and adventurous life furnishes almostan an unlimited field 
for the poet, giving him a succession of new incidents which are 
tangible to the feelings of his auditors. It is then that they are often 
placed in a country, the scenery of which is calculated to inspire 
the most exalted emotions; and wake that spirit of wild romance 
which gives a charm to verse. ‘Those emotions call forth the ener- 
gies of the bard; and blended with the praises of their leaders and 
exploits in war, are the foundation of their national song. The 
literature of a people in all stages of national existence, must ever 
exercise a control over their character; but, in the early days of a 
nation, it is seldom possessed of any other kind than that which is 
clothed in verse; for such is not only the most elegant, complete, 
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and durable, but the earliest also. For atime it is frequently their 
only medium of communication with the past, the present, and the 
future. Before the invention of letters, when the people of the 
old world were evolving from tribes and patriarchies, and forming 
themselves into empires; and, onthe greater part of the earth, down 
tothe invention of the art of printing the only historical records were 
inverse. Each father transmitted the, oral tradition of his ancestors’ 
glory tohischildren,and taught them torehearse the deeds of renown, 
that they might perpetuate their memory and profit by the lessons of 
experience. ‘lo have accomplished this by a mere prose narration, 
would have been beyond the power of mind; not so when the 
Muse—that bright creation of a waking dream—blended her beau- 
ties and imaginings with the matters of fact. History—that ling- 
ering skeleton of past realities—embalmed with numbers and wrapt 
in the cloak of tradition that infolded itas a pall—was reduced from 
a task to a pleasure. 
asit was breathed to the 


* Natural music of the mountain reed, 
piped in the Jileral air, 
Mixed with the sweet bells of the snuntering herd,’ 


or sung to the timbrel’s sound or clarion’s blast. Nor were these 
traditions confined to any particular class of persons; they were in 
the mouths of all grades and in every nation. Each dell, each moun- 
tain, each rocky pass and stormy sea, and every battle field 
where the brave had fallen were ‘ rich in legendary lore.’ The re- 
cords of great events were handed from generation to generation; 
the fame of earth’s great ones was passed on and multiplied, until 
Fancy meddling with their ashes, threw an etherial light around 
them, and set them before their admiring progeny, as heroes and 
demi-gods of days gone by. In the temples, religious rites were 
performed to them, their pans were sung in the hamlet and the 
hall of power, in the celebrations for victory and bewailings for 
defeat, amid joy and sorrow——bridal pomp and funereal wo! 

As nations advance in improvementand are gradually removing 
froma mere civilized state to one of light and refinement, another 
species of poetic composition, whose influences are alike great and 
lasting, is called into requisition. The sock and buskin— 


‘ The tragic muse 
Her dark locks heavy with Olympian dews,’ 


appear upon the stage of action; and dramatic poetry henceforth 
forms one of the most influential parts of a people’s literature. 
From the days of Thespis, to the present, it has been cultivated 
by all enlightened nations. It has beenmade an instrument in the 
eause of both morality and immorality. Religion, or the semblance 
of religion has made it subserve its ends; and it has been subject- 
ed to the noblest and the basest purposes. When the Divina 
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Comedia, was performed in Europe, days—weeks were occupied 
in the representation; and whole communities were the auditors. 
It thus embraced in its eflects, every class; and coming from that 
source which the people held most sacred on earth, its sentiments, 
were like the responses of oracles to the herd who stared in 
wonder and amazement, at the exhibition. ‘The power of drama- 
tic poetry is perhaps not mucii inferior, even now, to what it was 
then; for, though gaping crouds no longer view its performance in 
the public churches, yet it has found its way into the closet of al- 
most every man of learning, and thus affects those minds which in 
turn aflect the mindsof the community. Be it for good or ill, the 
bard of Avon, alone, has perhaps exerted more influence on the 
formation and establishment of character in England and America, 
than any historical writer whom Britain has produced. Add to his, 
the names of Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Sheridan and others, 
and imaginationseems necessary In order to the conception of what 
has resulted and is still resulting from this one branch of literature. 

On no other characteristics of a nation, does song exert a more 
signal influence, than on those which are found in its language. 
That of a poet, must necessarily be the most refined and elegant 
of his age, for it is that which gives to his laysa part of their purity 
and freshness. It has thus happened, that, in all countries whose 
languages have been cultivated, the writers of their verse have 
been found eflicient agents in eflecting that object. ‘This has been 
peculiarly the case with many of the British poets, who have stamp- 
ed semblances of themselves upon their country, as new traits of 
national character. ‘The language of the Italians—beautiful as it 
now is—was once permitted to lie dormant—like a rich field which 
only needed tillage to discover its fertility—was thought unfit for 
the purposes of literature, and was deemed scarce worthy to be 
used in the common intercourse of life. But when the bard of 
the ‘Inferno’ formed and executed the design of that great mas- 
ter-piece of the dark ages, and that in his mother tongue, he iden- 
tified it with the work itself, and it soon became one of the most 
elegant in existence. What Dante did for Italy, has beendone by 
others, for other countries. The English language was but a com- 
pound of various jargens, scarcely fit for use, until it had gone 
through progressive stages of improvement by Chaucer, Gower, 
Spencer, Shakespeare, and Dryden. 

Poetry has ever been intinately connected with religion; and, 
in such a connection, who may calculate the influence which it 
has exerted over mankind? ‘There is that in nature—majestic, 
wonderful, and impressive—which excites the silent monitor with- 
in and proclaims in a voice which reason cannot hush, ‘There is! 
there is a cause! ‘There must be one whose hand moulded this 
fair creation, and whose power rules it still!’ ‘Thus spoke the soul 
of primitive man; and he looked to behold the Being to whom he 
felt that his homage was due. He viewed the manitold wonders 
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of earth, his eye wandered over the mysteriously visible universe, 
he gazed upon the stars 


* Yon bright and burning blazonry of God” 


he watched the various evolutions of the sun and moon, and, at 
length, his soul would break forth in its fulness, with sentiments 
which required only the natural tendency to harmony in speech, 
to modulate them on repetition, into the form, as well as the es- 
sence of poetry: ‘Thy face is veiled from us, but nature tells us 
that Thou art, Thou God of our adoration!—Thus, according to 
Dr. Goldsmith, may we account for the origin of sacred poetry; 
but why not for the origin of poetry itself? Man’s first emotions 
must have been with regard to the goodness and greatness of his 
Creator; and in stiring his soul to harmony, he did but join in ¢ the 
joud diapason of universal nature,’ when the ‘aereal measures’ were 
breathed over the Eden of his happiness. ‘The morning stars 
gave him his first lesson in song; that lesson was one of devotion. 
As the grosser principles began to predominate, that which had 
originally been dedicated to the high and holy Oxe alone, would be 
debased until it became common to all that could move his passions 
or awaken his afiections; and, like the harp of Eolus,every breath 
that played upon the chords of his feelings would call forth their 
music. Yet it has ever remained connected with that devotion 
with which it originated. Every people have agreed in arraying 
their most sublime conceptions in numbers; and the most exalted 
ideas which our minds can conceive, are those of a Being, infinite 
in power, wisdom, and glory. From the Hebrew to the Persian— 
from the Greek to the barbarian of old, and, in modern days, from 
the Christian to the Hottentot—from the palaces of the old world 
to the slumbering forests of the new, all have agreed in making 
song an important part of those rites which are deemed the most 
sacred duties of man. 

From the ancient Hebrews, sprang the earliest specimens of po- 
etic composition of which we are possessed; and we may assert 
that none other, ever exerted an equal control over the affairs 
of the world. ‘They have become engrained, in a manner, into the 
literature of every christian country; and form one mighty chain 
which binds their sympathies, modifies their manners and customs, 
and makes them more or less consonant to one another. Dissolve 
that tie—utterly dissolve it—and what the Jew zow is to the Maho- 
medan—what the Miahomedan is to the Christian, shall the Frank 
become to us. 

The birth of that spirit may be traced as far back as the time 
of Lamech—Moses on the banks of the Red Sea, with his eye 
bent on the pillerd cloud and flaming symbol, sang the praises of 
Him ‘with a blast of whose nostrils the waters were gathered;’ 
while Miriame and her women accompanied him with trimbrels and 
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dances. Job lifted up his voice in his affliction in poetry, pure as 
ever gushed from the human heart, when he exclaimed, swathed in 


sackcloth and seated in ashes, 


‘ The grave is my house, 
I have made my bed in the darkness, 
I have said to corruption, ‘Thou art my father, 
To the worm, Thou art my mother and my sister! 


Songs were sung on their battlefields and in their temples, their 
priests were bards, their prophets ‘uttered their predictions to the 


sound of psalter, taber, and harp; even 


* The sacred name 
Of poet and of prophet were the same.? 


Their kings disdained not to mingle in that choir the sheen of 
whose glory still floats above the world, and must continue to float, 
till the ‘seven seals’ shall have been broken, and ‘ the scarlet robe 
shall have been washed and made white!’ 

Next comes that land‘ where burning Sappho loved and sung,’ 
and which has been preeminently styled * land of battle and of 
song! She was cradled amid the harmony of numbers, and the 
requiem that echoed over her tomb was the strain that had herald- 
ed her into existence. [ler poets may be said to have been the 
forgers of her national character. They fabled forth the thirty 
thousand gods, and invented the religion that bound her in the 
thraldom of heathenism; they performed the apotheosis of her dead 
heroes, and their fellow mortals bowed in submission. ‘The res- 
ponses of her oracles, the forms of her religion, nay, even her very 
laws themselves frequently were in verse. Song formed a con- 
spicuous part of the amusements of the people; whether in the 
banquet hall, the theatre, or the public games; they reveled in its 
harmony. ‘The mother who wept not to see her Spartan son upon 
his shield, was moved by Apollo’slute, and yielded her offering at 
his shrine. When the half vanquished citizens of Lacedaemon 
had lost, before a powerful enemy, their natural bravery, it re- 
quired but the poetic talents of their leader to accomplish what his 
military skill could never have affected. He addressed them in 
verse—urced them by the deedsof their sires to retrieve their fal- 
len honors—wound up their feelings by the fire of his inspiration, 
till every man felt himself a hero—then pointed them to their ene- 
mies, and they ‘went like night; but it was night that brought no 
day to the Messinian. ‘The Muse impelled them to the field 
Death hung like a vulture over the contest, and victory smiling 





led them back! 

The fragments of ancient song now fall upen our ears like voices 
heard in the distance, as they struggle through the shades of mid- 
night. The deeds which they commemorate are known by them 


only—the beings who swept the chords and ‘made those tones more 
43 
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sweet,’ have passed away, and even their identity has im many 
cases, become doubtful. Our knowledge of the races of men who 
were edified by them, is more like what the mind bodies forth of 
ideal beings—‘ the shadowy tribes of mind’—than of those who 
have realy existed. ‘The strains themsely es are but the riven frag- 
ments ofa crumbling tissue work; the aot 1s of time—the mildew 
of the dark ages—the worms of the cloister, and the canker of 
superstition have devoured by slow corosion, the grosser thre ads, 
the golden and silver chains only remain monumenis alike of time’s 
creative and destructive power. They are but 

Tones thrilling upon broken harpsirings. 

Yettheir harmony is sweet——their melody plays upon the heart, 
and from this, we may form a conception of the effect they pro- 
duced, when breathed upon ears that drank them as the melody of 
nature and of native land. 

Turn from these to the agesof chivalry; then almost a a the na 
tions of Murope were in embryos ¢ and throughout all, tle persons 
of the bards were held sacred in banquet hall and te eo field. 
Traditional history on which ima; sinatio m had lavished 1 its blandish- 
ments, was in the highest estimation. ‘fhe Provencal Treubadours 
and ‘Trouveres poured forth their airs till the countries aed de- 
luged in song. From these sprang the numerous romances which 
by feeding the flame, kept alive the spirit of the Crusades; and in- 
spired many a hero for ‘deeds which he fondly dreamed would be 
of high renown in afterages. ‘The influence of those compositions, 
may still be marked in its visible course, through the |: abar ynth of 
modern literature; and perhaps the cause of much of the’ effemi- 

nancy of that of the present day, may be traced back to those 
ages. ‘Then sprang those master spirits of lialian song, Dante, 
Petrarch and ‘lasso, giving tone to all around them. Chaucer and 
Gower laid the foundation of a national literature in England; 
Germany had her rude ballads, breatl hing the very fire of cnergy; 
Caladonia her versified tradit ions; France, her airs, lively, volitile, 
and truly characteristic of her citizens, fleeting and u nstable in the 
extreme; and in Spain, such was the eifect produced | by the little 
‘Romance Muy D Jolorosso,’ that the subjugat ed Moor was prohibit- 
ed on pain of death, from singing *Wo is me Alhamo! its influ- 
ence was truly appreciate d by . edward I. when with acraliy but 
execrable policy, * he ordered all the Welch bards to be collected 
together and put to death; froma belief, and no absurd one, that he 
should more easily subdue the aie endent spirit of the pecple 
when their minds sage to be rouse: L by 


the ideas of inihiary va- 
lor, and ancient clory, preserved in the 


the traditional poems of these 
ministrels, and reéited or r sung by them on alj public occasions and 


days of festivity.’ The result showed that he hadnot been wrong 
in his supposition: The voice of song was hushed—the voice of 
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wail went forth over the Welch mountains—that people who had 
before resisted all attempts on their freedom no longer found safety 
in their rocky fastnesses, and were finally subjugated to his 
power. 

‘here is something in the character of those who inhabit the 
northern part of this confederacy, which we think may be attri- 
buted insome measure, to the same influence. Distinguished in 
many respects from those who inhabit other parts of this country, 
they still bear the impress of their fathers. Those fathers who 
sougnt the shores of wild New England, that they might enjoy the 
most inestimable of rights which the bounty of Heaven has be- 
stowed upon man; that of worshiping in their own form. In the 
midst of the interminable wilderness, their hearts yearned for the 
comforts, the pleasures, the homes, and the relatives, they had left 
behind them. They poured out their souls in the solitude, as they 
chaunted the sacred songs they had brought with them from ¢ fader- 
land; and their influence contributed to awaken aspirit of devo- 
tion and calm and holy resignation. ‘The same were sung in their 
public assemblics, on the transaction of colonial business, and 
even in the judgment of civil affairs; and when they meet to 
worship beneath the heaven’s blue, eternal arch, or in the ‘rude 
mansion of the wild,’ the blendid tones of their voices were born 
upon the winds, and they caught a feeling of religious awe and en- 
thusiasm that nerved them to support their hardships and bow in 
submission to their fate! That spirit still lives; the enthusiasm of 
the Pilgrim Fathers gloriously lives in their posterity. ‘The same 
persevering religious benevolence, the same zeal—too warm per- 
chance, but still the more characteristic of those from whom they 
have descended—the same unbending integrity of purpose are there. 
All the changes of Gppression, a country revolutionised, and a na- 
tion formed, have been unable to wear them away! 

Nor is ita mere conception of an idle fancy, that such should 
be the effect produced by sacred song. Idle indeed may be the 
fancy, but the conception is none the less true. Where, even now, 
is that which produces a greater devotional influence ? What is 
it in these days of free toleration that has greater agency in creat- 
ing religious enthusiasm? ‘Taking reason captive, it plays upon the 
feelings, and marshalls forth emotions whose fervor escapes from 
the overflowing soul. Without it, what were the ceremonies of 
religion? Forms addressed to the understandings but touching 
not the heart; convictions that soften not the minds they convince. 
With it,the heart is mollified and warmed in its dilations. Who 
has not felt the hallowing iniluence come upon him, as he listened 
to a full and organized choir?) Who has not felt his very soul re- 
verberate within him, as the deep, full tones of the organ pealed 
from clef to clef and filled the vaulted hall till echo giving back the 
notes was drowned? Hark! the first faimt murmur breaks forth, 
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startling but sweet to the ear as the evening dew to the cheek of 
consumption; the sounds gather strength, and the ¢ pulses madden- 
ing play’ ceases—the blood curdles, for a moment, then gushes 
from its fountain head, like a new sprung passion—-rushing through 
every vein; louder they become, while the melting music of the 
female voice is blended; it courses with edying thrill, in quick suc- 
cession back and forth, till an electric tremor spreads over the 
frame, vibrating to each intonation, and holding the mind chained 
by the power of feeling. Now it swells in full anthem, and wields 
the passions in its undulations, as it hovers like a viewless spirit 
over the assembly:--The affections are awakened; the soul seems 
to expand as the burthen becomes deeper, and still deeper; and, 
as the echoes die away, it is quickened in its impulses, aroused from 
the cares that brood over it like shadows, and is prepared to bow 
in the presence of its creating God, and worship at the shrine of 
omnipotent power! 

All minds are not alike susceptible of the influence of which we 
have spoken; but all do feel it with more or less intensity. None 
are so dull that it isentirely lost upon them; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, how can it do otherwise than exert a control over 
character? Thus forming for a time a nations only literature—fa- 
cilitating the cultivation of its language—it is united throughout 
with its religion—connected alike with the harsher and gentler 
yassions—with the moral sentiments—in a word, with man himself. 
As he is lulled upon his mother’s breast, he listens to the song of the 
nursery; when he arrives at maturer age, those of manhood are 
upon hislips; andas he sinks again into the arms of his first and 
last great mother, and shrouds himself in the archives of her bo- 
som, the song which assures him of a future life compose him for 
his lasting rest. 

It is anattribute of poetry that it ‘takes root in the memory as 
well as the understanding.’ By playing upon the feelings it fixes 
our attention; and that in which we are at the time most interest- 
ed, we remember with the most facility. In evidence of this, we 
need but ask ourselves what portions of all that we have ever heard 
are those which cling to us with the greatest tenacity? Each bo- 
som will feel the response; those in which deep feeling was blend- 
ed with harmony of expression. Those were the tones that thrilled 
in our breasts with the greatest intensity, and still steal upon us in 
our serenest moments, bringing to life again objects which rise like 
the spectres that ever haunt the imagination of the monomaniac; 
and those recollections will be the last to forsake us when Memory 
struggles with forgetfulness, and 


‘ Lethe’s waters 
Are heaving, like the mighty main: 
When Sea-gods war for Oceans Daughters!’ — 
J.L. 8S. 





























MONTHLY REVIEW. 


{ Inkuines or ApveNTURE. By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PENCILLINGS BY THE Way.’ 
2 vol. 1l2mo. New York: Saunders and Otley. Cincinnati: Josiah 
Drake. 1836. 


A raTHeERr indifferent story-teller is he, Mr. N. P. Willis! There is 
such an entire ‘abandonment’ to episode in his narratives, that 
reading them is not unlike a day’s jaunt in a new district of coun- 
try, where one steps aside every ten minutes, to drink at a plea- 
sant spring, enjoy a beautiful prospect, or take a siesta on a 
shaded velvet knoll. It is all very pleasant: but if one is not ex- 
tremely careful, he shall forget, before he gets to the end, from | 
what place he set out, and with what objects. Ifone of Mr. Willis’s | 
stories should happen to be severed intoa number of pieces, by one 
of those accidents to which such things are liable, it would puz- 
zle the most profound boarding-school °Miss, upon examining the 
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‘debris,’ to say what they had once been, or to what they had once 
belonged. But this is trifling—a sin to which we are not addicted 
in this department of the Journal. 

Mr. Willis’s name has been much before the literary public, during | 
the past three or iour years. Seldom has it been the Jot of a young iF 
writer to receive so much praise; never before, that we recollect, 
has so much harsh criticism been meted out to one of his years. It | 
is not the mediocre, in literature or any thing else, that win warm if 
friends and create violent enemies. ‘The power to do either of Fr 
these, implies unusual merits, or unusuai defects, or the two unit- 
ed. As Mr. Willis has done both, it must be conceded, that a me. i! 
dium station, in the literary world, cannot properly ie his: he ‘] 
must be either elevated to a place among the highest of his con- " 
temporaries, or consigned to one among ‘those who rank with me- 
diocrity. He has been betore the public for a number of years, 
and isin the habit of making his bow, with a new production in 
his hand, about as often as any of his countrymen. It would 
therefore seem proper, and interesting, at this time, to inquire what 





are his prominent faults, and to weigh his merits in the same scales ; 
with those of some of his most eminent contemporaries. 

By universal consent, James Fenimore Cooper and Washington | 
Irving, stand at the head of our fictitious literature. They have : 
been longer in the eye of the world than any other of our literary 


men who are now prominently before the public, have written more 
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and better, and have displayed a far greater versatility of talent. 
Neither has outlived his fame, nor shown any signs that he will ' 
do so; and both continue to make their appearance, at respectable 
intervals, and write with the same freshness and vigor that 
characterized the productions which obtained for them their 
marked supremacy. ¢ What!’—we fancy we hear some one or 
two exclaim, who have grown profound in their knowledge of 
the human heart, over the works of Fielding, Smollett and She- 
ridan, and * wonderous wise’ and acute over those of Dr. John- 
son and Jonathan Dymond,—‘ Do you mean to compare Nat 
Willis with the creators of Hawk-Eye and Ichabod Crane?— 
Yes, gentlemen, we do!—And though Mr. Willis will have to give 
many ‘a long pull, and strong pull,’ before he can overhawl Mr. 
Cooper, and to bring a great deal more acuteness, than he has yet 
shown, to the penetration of the human bosom and the study of 
human character, before he can be considered a peer in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Irving, yet we cannotsee either the great injudicious- 
ness or the extreme danger of comparing him with them now. In 
our literature, they are standards; and we know of no better way 
by which to arrive at a correctestimate of the merits of our young 
writers, than by such comparisons. 

What, then, are the prominent excellences of the writers whom 
we have named as being standards. Oneof the characteristics of 
Mr. Cooper’s writings, is a narrative style of great simplicity and 
ease, united to descriptive powers of extraordinary force and quick- 
ening energy. He bears the reader along, witha very rush, from 
one point to another, producing continually incidents of exciting 
interest, now enchaining the attention and winding it up to a pain- 
ful pitch, and now letting it down with great tact, anda gentle- 
ness which fully bespeaks his consciousness of the power he pos- 
sesses over the mind of his reader. All is animation—stir—bust!e— 
and entirely life-like; and whatever incident or adventure he may 
have in hand at the time,—be it the passage of Hell-Gate, the 
trial of Harvey Birch, the preparations for the execution of Uncas, 
or a boat-race on a Venitian canal,—every thing is for the moment 
as palpable and real, as if it were actually passing before the eye, 
instead of being merely the power of genius impressing its crea- 
tions upon the mind. Who, in the regatta, thinks of the genius 
that is building up the splendid spectacle? or is conscious of the 
manual operation of reading? or even sees the page upon which his 
eyes are so intently fixed?—Who beholds aught but the bare-headed 
old man, Antonio? who feels aught, but sympathy for him, and in- 
dignation at those of his caste, who, lining the canal, pierce the ear 
of the hoary waterman withtheir heartless jibes? who hopes for 
aught, but that those old sinews may bear up, in the desperate strug- 
gle, and win the prize from the youthful and more confident com- 
petitors? Noone. And it is in jdepicting such scenes, we think 
that Mr. Cooper’s greatest power lies. In delineating character, 
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notwithstanding that portrait almost withouta fault, Hawk-Eye, he 
is behind not only Mr. Irving, but several of our writers who have 
not a tithe of hisfame. But place him upon the glorious sea, or 
among the magnificent scenery of his native land, and give him a 
ship to manage, ora trial of physical strength and activ ity to des- 
cribe, and you may seek the world over for his peer invain. ‘The 
author of ‘om Cringle comes nearest him, and he logs the sweep 
of many an oar behind. It must be granted, that on the ocean 
the author of the ‘Pilot? and the ‘Red Rover, reigns supreme. 
What mystery is there in the spirits he summons from the vasty 
deep! what thrilling power in some of his simplest expressions! 
what majesty and awe in his descriptions of cloud, darkness, and 
storm! ‘They are terrible. 

After this, it will hardly be just to Mr. Wéillis to present him to 
the reader as he appears at seas Nevertheless, we must give a few 
paragraphs from his ‘ Log in the Archipelago.’ This we do, not 
for the purpose of comparing his management of a ship with that 
of the sailor-author, but to subject him at once to a severe test. 
Substitute, for the brig Metamora, a man-of-war,—and for Mr. 
Nathaniel P. Willis, the consta intly recuring ‘2 of this picture, a 
fictitious personage, the hero of a romance, in whom you already 
feel a deep p mrerest, and give him some duty to perform upon the 
vessel, »t fail to discovey in this ‘Log,’ much of that 
Seaace ‘e power which has rendered Mr. Cooper so famous on 
the ocean. 








As the sun set over Ephesus, we neared the mouth of the Gulf of Smyr- 
na, and the captain stood looking over the leeward-bow rather earnestly. 
‘¢ We shall have a snorter cut of the nor’east,’’ he said, taking hold of the 
tiller, and sending the helsmanfurward. ‘* I never was up this sea but once 
afore, and it’s a dirty passage through these islands in any weather, let alone 
a Levanter.” * * * The sea towards M itylene looked as wild as an eagle’s 
wing ruflling against the wind; and there was that smoke in the sky as if 
the blast wasigniting with its speed—the look of a gale in those seas when 
unaccompanied with rain, * * * 

‘ft well knew that the passage of the Archipelago was a difficult one ina 
storm even to an experienced pilot, and with the advantage of daylight; 
and I could not but remember with some anxiety that we were entering 
upon it at nightfall, and with a wind strengthening every moment, while 
the captain confessedly had made the passage but once before, anc then in 
acalm seaof August. The skipper, however, walked his deck confidently, 
though he began to manage hiscanvas witha more wary care, and, before 
dark, we were scudding under a single sail, and pitching onward with the 
heave of the sea at a rate that, if we were to sce Malta atall, promised a 
speedy arrival. As the night closed in we passed a large frigate lying-to, 
which we afterwards found out was the Superbe, a F ‘rench eighty-gun ship, 
(wrecked a few hours after on theisland of Andros.) The two American 
frigates had runup by Mitylexe and were stilJl behind us, and the fear of be- 
ing run down inthe night, in our small craft, induced the captain to scud 
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on, though he would else have lain-to with the Frenchman, and perhaps have 
shared his fate. 

I staidon deckan hour or two after dark, and before going below sat- 
isfied myself that we should owe it to the merest chance if we escaped stri- 
king in the night. The storm had become so furious that we ran with bare 
poles before it, and though it set us pretty fairly on our way, the course 
lay through a narrow ‘and most intricate channel, among small and rocky 
islands, and we had nothing for it but to trust to a providential drift. 

The captain prepared himself for a night on deck, lashed everything that 
was loose, and filled the two jugs suspended in the cabin, which, as the 
sea had been too violent for any hope from the cook, were tosustain us 
throngh the storm. Wetook a biscuit and a glass of Hollands and water, 
holding on hard by the berths lest we should be pitched through the sky- 
light, and as the captain tied up the dim lantern, I got a look at his face, 
which would have told me, if I had not known it before, that though reso- 
lute and unmeved, he knew himself to be entering on the most imminent 
hazard of his life. 

‘The waves now broke over the brig at every heave and occasionally the 
descent of the solid mass of water on the quarter-deck, seemed to drive her 
under like a cork. My ownsituation was the worst on board, for I was in- 
active. It required aseaman to keepthedeck, and as there was no stan- 
ding in the cabin without great effort, I disembarrassed myself of all that 
would impede a swimmer, and got into my berth to await a wreck which I 
considered almost inevitable. Braced with both hands and feet, I lay and 
watched the imbroglio in the bottom of the cabin, my own dressing-case a- 
mong other things emptied of its contents and swimming with some of my 
own clothes and the captain’s, and the waterrushing down the companion- 
way withevery wave that broke overus, The last voiceI heard on deck 
was from the deep throat of the captain calling his men aft to assist in lash- 
ing the helm, and then, in the pause of the gale, came the awful crash up- 
on deck, more like the descent of a falling house than a body of water, and 
a swash through the scuppers immediately after, seconded by the smaller 
sea below, in which my coat and waistcoat were undergoing a rehersal of 
the tragedy outside. 

At midnight the gale increased, and the seas that descended on the brig 
shook her to the very keel. We could feel her struck under by the shock, 
and reel and quiver as she recovered and rose again; and, as if to distract 
my attention, the little epitome of the tempest going on in the bottom of 
the cabin grew moreand more serious. The unoccupied berths were pack- 
ed with boxes of figs and bags of nuts, which ‘brought away’’ ene after a- 
nother, and rolled from side to side with a violence which threatened to 
drive them through the side of the vessel; my portmanteau broke its lash- 
ings and shot heavily backward and forward with the roll of the sea; and 
if I was not to be drowned like a dog in a locked cabin, J feared, at least, 
I should have my Jegs broken by the leap of a fig box into my berth. My 
situation was wholly uncomfortable, yet half ludicrous. 

An hour after midnight the captain came down, pale and exhausted, and 
with no small difficulty managed to get a tumbler of grog. 

‘How does she head?’”’ I asked. 

‘‘Side to wind, drifting five knots an hour.” 

‘*Where are you?”’ 

‘‘God only knows. Iexpect her to strike every minute.” 
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He quietly picked up the wick of the lamp as it tossed to and fro, and 
watching the roll of the vessel, gained the companion-way, and mounted to 
the deck. ‘The door was locked, and I wasonce more a prisoner and alone. 

An hour elapsed—the sea, it appeared to me, strengthening in its heaves 
beneath us, and the wind howling and hissing in the rigging like a hun- 
dred devils. An awful surge then burst down upon the deck, racking the brig 
in every seam: the hurried tread of feet over head told me that they were 
cutting the lashings of the helm; the seas succeeded each other quicker 
and quicker, and, conjecturing from the shortness of the pitch, that we 
were nearing a reef, I was half out of my berth when the cabin door was 
wrenched open, and a deluging sea washed down the companion way. 

“On deck for your life!’’? screamed the hoarse voice of the captain. 

Isprang up through streaming water, barefoot and bareheaded, but the 
pitch of the brig was so violent that I dared not leave the ropes of the com- 
panion ladder, and, almostblinded with the spray and wind, I stood wai- 
ting for the stroke. 

‘‘Hard down!” cried the captain in a voice I shall never forget, and ag 
the rudder creaked with the strain, the brig fell slightly off, and rising with 
a tremendous surge, I saw thesky dimly relieved against the edge of a 
ragged precipice, and in the next moment, as if with the repulse of a cata- 
pult, we were flung back into the trough of the sea by the retreating wave, 
and surged heavily beyond the rock. The noise of the breakers, and the 
rapid commands of the captain now drowned the hiss of the wind, and in 
afew minutes we were plunging once more through the uncertain darkness, 
the long and regular heavings of the sea alone assuring us that-we were driv- 
ing from the shore. 

The wind was cold, and I was wet totheskin. Every third sea broke 
over the brig and added to the deluge in the cabin, and from the straining of 
the masts I feared they would come down with every succeeding shock. I 
crept once more below, and regained my berth, where wet and aching in 
every joint, I awaited fate or the daylight. 

Morning broke, but no abatement of the storm. The captain came be- 
low and informed me (what I had already presumed) that we had runupon 
the southernmost point of Negropont, and had been saved by a miracle 
from shipwreck. 'The back wave had taken us off, and with the next sea 
we had shot beyond it. We were now running in the same narrow chan- 
nel for Cape Colonna, and were surrounded with dangers. The skipper 
looked beaten out; his eyes were protruding and strained, and his face seem- 
ed to me to have emaciated in thenight. He swallowed his grog, and flung 
himself for half an hour into his berth, and then went on deck again to re- 
lieve his mate, where tired of my wretched berth, I soon followed him. 

The deck was a scene of desolation. The bulwarks were carried clean 
away, the jolly-boat swept off, and the long-boat the only moveable thing 
remaining. The men were holding on to the shrouds, haggard and sleepy, 
clinging mechanically to their support as the sea broke down upon them, 
and, silentat the helm, stood the captain and the second mate keeping the 
brig stern-on to the sea, and straining their eyes for land through the thick 
spray before them. vase 

The day crept on, and another night, and we passed it like the last. 
The storm never slacked, and all through the long hours the same succes- 
sion went on, the brig plunging and rising, struggling beneath the over- 
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whelming and overtaking waves, and recovering herself again, till it seem- 
edto me as if I had never known any other motion. The captain came 
below for his biscuit and grog and went up again without speaking a word, 
the mates did the same withthe same silence, and at last the bracing and 
holding on to prevent being flung from my berth became mechanical, and 
I did it while I slept. Cold, wet, hungry and exhausted, what a blessing 
from heaven were five minutes of forgetfulness! 

How the third night wore on Iscarce remember. The storm continued 
with unabated fury, and whenthe dawn of the third morning broke upon us 
the captain conjectured that wehad drifted four hundred miles before the 
wind. The crew were exhausted with watching, the brig labored more 
and more heavily, and the storm seemed eternal. 

At noon of the third day the clouds broke up a little, andthe wind, 
though still violent, slacked somewhat in its fury. The sun struggled 
down upon the lashed andraging sea, and, taking our bearnings, we found 
ourselves about two hundred miles from Malta. With great exertions, the 
cook contrived to get up a fire in the binnacle and boil a little rice, and never 
gourmet sucked the brain of a woodcock with the relish which welcomed 
that dark mess of pottage. 

It was still impossible to carry more than a hand’s breadth of sail, but 
we were now in open waters and flew merrily before the driving sea. The 
pitching and racking motion, and the occasional shiping of a heavy wave, 
still forbade all thoughts or hopes of comfort, but the dread of shipwreck 
troubled us no more, and I passed the day incontriving how to stand long 
enough on my legs to get my wet traps from my floating portmanteau, and 
go into quarantine like a christian. 

The following day, at noon, Malta became visible from the top of an occa- 
sional mountain wave; and still driving under a reefed topsail before the hur- 
ricane, we rapidly neared it, and I began to hope for the repose of terra fir- 
ma. ‘The watch towers of the castellated rock soon became distinct through 
the atmosphere of spray, and at a distance of a mile, we took in sail and 
waited fora pilot.’ 





That, it strikes us, is as strong and vivida description of a storm 
at sea, as may be found any where out of the ‘Pilot’ and the ‘Rover,’ 
and pehaps*Tom Cringle.’ Who does not lose sight of every 
thing, even the important ‘1’ of the picture, and behold only the 
skipper on the deck, with pale cheek, but firm and fearless brow, 
and jhis brig now careering through the wild waters with terrible 
velocity, and now dismasted and tossed about like a cork on the 
troubled bosom of the ocean! And yet the vessel is not freighted 
with hero and heroine—nor has it one soul on board for whom a 
feeling of even friendship has been previously created. The power 
to write thus, clearly implies a capability for greater things. 

Following this, a passage or two from the ‘Incidents on the 
Hudson,’ will be in place. In the first, how like a painter sketches 
Mr. Willis. He is on a North-River steam-boat. 


“Near me sat a Kentuckian on three chairs. He had been to the metrop- 
olis, evidently for the first time, and had “‘lookedround sharp.” In a fist 
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of no very delicate proportions, was crushed a pair of French kid gloves, 
which, if they fulfilled to him a glove’s destiny, would flatter “the rich 
man” that ‘the camel’? might yet give him the required precedent. His 
hair had still the traces of having been astonished with curling tongs, and 
across his Atlantean breast was looped, in a complicated zig-gag, a chain 
that must have cost him a wilderness of raccoon-skins. His coat was evi- 
dently the production of a Mississippi tailor, though of the finest English 
material; his shirt-bosom was ruffled like a swan with her feathers full 
spread, and a black silk cravat, tied ina kind of a curse-me-if-I-care-sort-of- 
a -knot, flung out its ends like the arms of an Italian improvisatore. With 
all this he was a man to look upon with respect. His under jaw was set up 
to its fellow with an habitual determination that would throw a hickory-tree 
into ashiver, but frank good-nature, and the most absolute freedom from sus- 
picion, lay at large on his Ajacean features, mixed with an earnestness that 
commended itself at once to your liking. 

In a retired corner, near the wheel, stood a group of Indians, as motion- 
less by the hour together as figures carved in rosso antico. They had been 
on their melancholy annual visit to the now-cultivated shores of Connecti- 
cut, the burial-place, but unforgotten and once wild home of their fathers. 
With the money given them by the romantic persons whose sympathies are 
yearly moved by these stern and poetical pilgrims, they had taken a pas- 
sage in the ‘‘fire-canoe,’? which would set,them two hundred miles on their 
weary journey back to the prairies. Their Apollo-like forms loosely dress- 
edin blankets, their gaudy wampum-belts and feathers, the muscular arm 
and close clutch upon the rifle, the total absence of surprise at the unaccus- 
tomed wonders about them, and the lowering and settled scorn and dislike 
expressed in their copper faces, would have powerfully impressed a Europe- 
an. The only person on whom they deigned to cast a glance was the Ken- 
tuckian, and at him they occasionally stole a look, as if, through all his me- 
tropolitan finery, they recognised metal with whose ring they were fami- 
Jiar. 
There were three foreigners on board, two of them companions, and one 
apparently alone. With their coats too small for them, their thick soled 
boots and sturdy figures, collarless cravats, and assumed unconsciousness of 
the presence of another living soul, they were recognisable at once as Eng- 
lishmen. The most of the people on board they probably appeared equally 
well-dressed, and of equal pretensions to the character of gentlemen; but 
any one who had made observations between Temple Bar and the steps of 
Crockford’s, would easily resolve them into two Birmingham bagmen ‘“‘sink- 
ing the shop,”’ anda quiet gentleman on a tour of information. 

The only other persons I particularly noted were a Southerner, probably 
the son of a planter from Alabama, and a beautiful girl, dressed in singularly 
bad taste, who seemed his sister. I knew the “specimen” well. ‘The in- 
dolent attitude, the thin but powerfully-jointed frame, the prompt politeness, 
the air of superiority acquired from constant command over slaves, the mouth 
habitually flexible and looking eloquent even in silence, and the eye in which 
slepta volcano of violent passions, were the marks that showed him of a race 
that. I had studied much, and preferred to all the many and distinct classes of: 
my countrymen. His sister was of the slightest and most fragile figure, 


graceful as a fawn, but with no trace of the dancing master’s precepts in 
her motions, vivid in her attention to everything about her, and amused 
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with all she saw; a copy of Lalla Rookh sticking from the pocket of her 
French apron, a number of gold chains hung outside hertraveling habit, and 
looped to her belt, and a glorious profusion of dark curls broken loose from 
her combs and floating unheeded over her shoulders.” 


Succeeding this, is a scene of painful interest, described witha 
propriety of language, and general power, unsurpassed by any 
thing which now occurs to us in the writings of any of Mr. Willis’s 
countrymen, with which it could in justice be compared. It is a 
simple incident—and yet we well remember how we held our 
breath when we first read it. 


‘An hour or two more brought us to the foot of the Catskills, and here 
the boat lay alongside the pier to discharge those of her passengers who 
were bound to the house on the mountain. A hundredor more moved to the 
gangway at the summons to get ready, and among them the Southerners 
and the Kentuckian. I had begun to feel an interest in our fair fellow-pas- 
senger, andI suddenly determined to join their party——a resolution which 
the Englishman seemed to come to at the same moment, and probably for 
the same reason. 

We slept at the pretty village on the bank of the river, and the next day 
made the twelve hours’ ascent through glen and forest, our way skirted 
with the most gorgeous and odorent flowers, and turned aside and towered 
over by trees whose hoary and mosscovered trunks would have stretched 
the conceptions of the “‘Savage Rosa.’? Every thing that was not lovely 
was gigantesque and awful. The rocks were split with a visible impress 
of the Almighty power that had torn them apart, and the daring and dizzy 
crags spurred intothesky asif the arms of a buried and frenzied Titan were 
thrusting them from the mountain’s bosom. It gave one a kind of mad- 
dening desire to shout and leap—the energy with which it filled the mind 
so out-measured the power of the frame. 

Near the end of our journey, we stopped together on a jutting rock, to 
look back on the obstacles we hadovercome. ‘I'he view extended over. for- 
ty or fifty miles of vale and mountain, and, witha half-shut eye, it looked, 
in its green and lavish foliage, like a near and unequal bed of verdure, while 
the distant Hudson crept through it like a half-hid satin riband, lost as if in 
clumps of moss among the broken banks of the Highlands. I was trying 
to fix the eye of my companion upon West Point, when a steamer, with its 
black funnel and retreating line of smoke, issued as if from the bosom of 
the hills into an open break of the river. It was as small apparently as 
the white hand that pointed to it so rapturously. 

*‘Oh!”’ said the half-breathless girl, ‘‘is it not like some fairy bark on an 
Eastern stream, with a spice lamp alight in its prow?”’ 

**More like anold shoe afloat, with a cigar stuck in it,’’ interrupted Ken- 
tucky. 

As the sun began to kindle into a blaze of fire, the tumultuous masses, so 
peculiar toan American sky, turning every tree and rock to a lambent and 
rosy gold, we stood on the broad platform on which the house is built, brac- 
ed even beyond weariness by the invigorating and rarified air of the moun- 
tain. Ahot supper and anearly pillow, with the feather beds and blankets 
of winter, were unromantic circumstances, but I am not aware that any 
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one of the party made any audible objection to them; I sat next the Ken- 
tuckian at table, and can answer fortwo. 

A mile ortwo back from the mountain-house, on nearly the same level, 
the gigantic forest suddenly sinks two or three hundred feet into the earth, 
forming a tremendous chasm, over which a bold stag might almost leap, and 
above which the rocks hang on either side with the most threatening and 
frowning grandeur. A mountain-stream creeps through the forest to the pre- 
cipice, and leaps as suddenly over, as if, Arethusalike, it fled into the 
earth from the pursuing stepsof a Satyr. ‘Thirty paces from its brink, you 
would never suspect, but forthe hollow reverberation of the plunging stream, 
that any thing but a dimand mazy wood was within a day’sjourney. It is 
visited asa great curiosity in scenery, under the name of Cauterskill Falls. 

We were all on the spot by ten the next morning, after a fatiguing tramp 
through the forest; for the Kentuckian had rejected the offer of a guide, un- 
dertaking to bring us to it in a straight line by only the signs of the water- 
course. The capricesof the little stream had misled him, however, and we 
arrived half-dead with the fatigue of our cross-marches. 

I sat down on the bald edge of the precipice, and suffered my more impa- 
tient companions to attempt the difficult and dizzy descent beforeme. The 
Kentuckian leapt from rock to rock, followed daringly by the Southerner; 
and the Englishman, thoroughly enamoured of the exquisite child of nature, 
who knew no reserve beyond her maidenly modesty, devoted himself to 
her assistance, and compelled her with anxious entreaties to descend more 
cautiously. Ilay at my length as they proceeded, and with my head over 
the projecting edge of the most prominent crag, watched them in a giddy 
dream, half-stupified by the grandeur of the scene, half-interested in their 
motions. 

They reached the bottom of the glen at last, and shouted to the two who 
had gone before, but they had followed the dark passage of the stream to find 
its vent, and were beyond sight or hearing. 

After sitting a minute or two, the restless but overfatigued girl rose to 
go nearer the fall, and I was remarking to myself the sudden heaviness of 
her steps, when she staggered, and turning towards her companion, fell 
senseless into his arms. The closeness of the air below, combined with 
over-exertion, had been too much for her. 

The small hut of an old man who served as a guide stood a little back from 
the glen, and I had rushed into it, and wason the first step of the descent 
with a flask of spirits, when a cry from the opposite crag, in the husky and 
choking scream of infuriated passion, suddenly arrested me. On the edge 
of the yawning chasm, gazing down into it with a livid and death-like pale- 
ness, stood the Southerner. I mechanically followed his eye. His sister 
lay on her back upon a flat rock immediately below him, and over her.knelt 
the Englishman, loosing the dress that pressed close upon her throat, and 
with his face so near to her’s as to conceal it entirely from the view. I felt 
the brother’s misapprehension at a glance, but my tongue clung to the roof of 
my mouth; for inthe madness of his fury hestood stretching clear over the 
brink, and every instant I looked to see him plunge headlong. Before I could 
recover my breath, he started back, gazed widely round, and seizing upon a 
huge fragment of rock, heaved it up with supernatural strength, and hurled it 
into the abyss. Giddy and sick with horror, I turned away and covered up 
my eyes. I feltasured he had dashed them to atoms, 
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The lion roar of the Kentuckian was the first sound that followed the 


thundering crash of the fragments. 
*‘Hollo, youngster! Whatintarnation are you arter? You’ve killed the 


gal, by gosh?” 

The next moment I heard the loosened stones as he went plunging down 
into the glen, and hurrying after him with my restorative, I found the poor 
Englishman lying senseless on the rocks, and the fainting girl, escaped mira- 
culously from harm, struggling slowly to her senses. 

On examination, the new sufferer appeared only stunned by asmall frag- 
ment which had struck himon the temple, and the Kentuckian, taking him 
up in his arms like a child, strode through the spray of the fall, and held his 
head under the descending torrent till he kicked lustily for his freedom. 
With a draught from the flask, the pale Alabamian was soon perfectly re- 
stored, and we stood on the rock together looking at eachother like people 
who have survived an earthquake. 

We climbed the ascent and found the brother lying with his face tothe 
earth, beside himself with his conflicting feelings. ‘The rough tongue of 
the Kentuckian, to whom I had explained the apparent cause of the rash 
act, soon cleared up the tempest, and he joined us presently, and walked back 


by his sister’s side in silence.’ 





In what, let us now enquire, does Washington Irving excel? 
The answer is instantaneous, from almost every body, * dn every 
thing!’ But in what does he particularly excel? Besides being 
superior to any writer of fiction of our time, in the mere: style 
of his composition, he surpasses all in genuine humor, in delicacy 
of sentiment, in picturesque grouping, and in the delineation of 
character. In general description he is not so great as Mr. Cooper; 
his narrative has not the rush and energy of that gentleman’s; nor 
has he the power of winning his reader’s attention entirely from 
all surrounding realities, and fixing it upon the imaginary things 
which his genius bodies forth. He excels in pathos as greatly as 
he does in humor. His powers in the pathetic are great; he has 
studied the sources of human feeling closely and well; and he can 
move to tears as readily as to laughter. His humor is original, and 
of thatrare species which now-and-then keeps one in aninward tit- 
ter for half an hour, and then throws him into a down-right horse- 
laugh, that brings blood into the cheek, and fills the eye with tears. 
In what may be called fine writing,—by which we mean an easy, 
graceful flow of words, well built and smoothely rounded periods, 
warmth of coloring and freshness of imagery, something almost 
wholly mechanical,—Washington Irving, if he has any, has not 
more than one equal among living writers; and that equal we are 
sometimes inclined to think his superior. 7 

So faras the genius of Irving is portrayed above, Mr. Willis has 
much in common with that writer. His humor, though broader 
than Mr. Irving’s and not near so original, is considerable and 
moving: his sentiment, sadly deformed as it is by nonsensical af- 


fectation, is not without delicacy; his groupings are like those of 
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a painter; in the delineation of character he is respectable, though 
far inferior to the standards with which we have been in some sort 
comparing him; of his powers of describing simple incidents, or 
adventures, we know not to whom besides Mr. Cooper he is _ infe- 
rior; but in pathos, he falls immeasurably behind either that gen- 


tleman or Mr. Irving. ‘There appears to be something out of 


tone, in the region ot Mr. Willis’s heart. Even when he throws 
his vile affectations aside, and tries to be pathetic in earnest, he 
fails to make us feel with him. In the matter of fine writing, ac- 
cording to the definition which we have given of it above, Mr. 
Willis in our opinion stands pre-eminent. He is the one to whom 
we alluded, a little back, when speaking of Mr. Irving. There is 
a beauty in the structure and wording of his sentences, a harmony 
in the swell and a gracefulness in their rounding off, a softness 
in their coloring and a beautiful blending of the tints,--in fine, a 
general suitableness of every thing to the theme,—that can be found 
m no writings with which we are acquainted. ‘Thereare several 
exquisite passages of this kind, in the volume before us; but none 
that will compare with some in the ¢ Pencillings by the Way.’ We 
regret that we have not the latter work at hand. But we will 
trust to two or three of our pencil-markings in the ‘ Inklings,’ to 
make good our case. ‘The first is from a paper entitled ¢ Niagara.’ 


‘I advise al! people going to Niagara to suspend making a note in their 
journal till the last day of their visit. You might as well teach a child the 
magnitude of the heavens by pointing to the sky with your finger, as compre- 
hend Niagara ina day. It has to create its own mighty place in your mind. 
You have no comparison through which it can enter. It is toovast. The 
imagination shrinks from it. It rolls in gradually, thunder upon thunder, 
and plunge upon plunge; and the mind labours with it to an exhaustion such 
as is created cnly by the extremest intellectual effort. Ihave seen men sit 
and gaze upon it in acool day of autumn, with the perspiration standing on 
their foreheads in large beads, from the unconscious but toilsome agony of 
its eonception. After haunting its precipices, and looking on its sulemn 
waters for seven days, sleeping with its wind-played monotony in your ears, 
dreaming, and returning to it till it has grownthe one object, as it will, of 
your perpetual thought, you feel, all at once, like one who has compassed 
the span of some almighty problem. It has stretched itself within you. 
Your capacity has attained the gigantic standard, and you feel an eleva- 
tion and breadth of nature that could measure girth and stature with a se- 
raph. We had fairly ‘done’? Niagara. We hadseen it by sunrise, sunset, 
moonlight; from top and bottom; fasting and full; alone and together. We 
had learned by heart every green path on the island of perpetual dew, 
which is set like an imperial emerald on its front, (a poetical idea of my own, 
much admired by Job,)—we had been grave, gay, tender, and sublime in its 
mighty neighbourhood, we had become so accustomed to the bass of its 
broad thunder, that it seemed to us like a natural property in the air, and we 
were unconscious of it for hours; our voices had become so tuned to its key, 
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and our thraghts so tinged by its grand and perpetual anthem, that I almost 
doubted if the air beyond the reach of its vibrations would not agonize us 
with its unnatural silence, and thecommon features of the world seem of an 
unutterable and frivolous littleness.’ 


‘A thunder-cloud strode into the sky with the rapidity which marks that 
common phenomenon of a breathless summer afternoon in America, dark- 
ened the air for a few minutes, so that the birds betook themselves to 
their nests, and then poured out its refreshing waters with the most terri- 
fic flashes of lightning, and crashes of thunder, which for a moment seem- 
ed to still even the eternal bass of thesea. With the same fearful rapidi- 
ty, the black roof of the sky tore apart, and fell back, in rolling and 
changing masses, upon the horrizon; the sun darted with intense brilliancy 
through the clarified and transparent air; the light-stirring breeze came 
freighted with delicious coolness; and the heavy sea-birds, who had lain 
brooding on the waves while the tumult of the elements went on, rose on 
their scimitar-like wings, and fled away, with. incomprehensible instinct, 
from the beautiful and freshened land. ‘The whole face of earth and sky 
had been changed inan hour. 

Oh, of what fullness of delight are even the senses capable! What a 
nerve there is sometimes in every pore! What love for all living and all 
inanimate things may be born of a summer shower! How stirs the fancy, 
and brightens hope, and warms the heart, and sings the spirit withinus, at 
the mere animal joy with which the lark flees into heaven! And yet, of 
this exquisite capacity for pleasure we take so little care! We refine our 
taste, we elaborate and finish our mental preception, we study the beauti- 
ful, that we may know it when it appears,—yet the senses by which these 
faculties are approached, the stops by which this fine instrument is played, 
are trifled with and neglected. We forget that a single excess blurs and 
confuses the music written on our minds; we forget that an untimely vigil 
weakens and bewilders the delicate minister to our inner temple; we know 
not, or act as if we knew not, that the fine and easily-jarred harmony of 
health is the only interpreter of Nature to our souls.’ 


‘The gold of the sunset had glided up the dark pine tops and disapeared, 
like a ring taken slowly from an Ethiop’s finger; the whip-poor-will had 
chanted the first stave of his lament; the bat was abroad, and the screech- 
owl, like all bad singers, commenced without waiting to be importuned, 
thou gh we were listening for the nightingale. The air, as I said before had 
been all day breathless; but as the first chill of evening displaced the 
warm atmosphere of the departed sun, a slight breeze crisped the mirrored 
bosom of the canal, and then: commenced the night anthem of the forest, audi- 
ble, I would fain’ believe;.im its soothing changes, by the dead tribes whose 
bones whitened.amid ‘the pé#ishing leaves. First, whisperingly yet articu- 
lately, the suspended aud.wavering foliage of the birch was touched by the 
many-fingered windy and‘like a faint prelude, the silver-lined leaves rustled 
in the low Lgancheés;: aridywith a moment’s pause, when you could‘hear the 
moving of the vulture’s: claws upon the bark, ashe turned to get his breast to 
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the wind, the increasing breeze swept into the pine tops, and drew forth from 
their fringe-like and myriad tassels a low monotone like the refrain of a far-off 
dirge; and still as it murmured, (seeming to you sometimes like the confused 
and heart-broken responses of the penitents on a cathedral floor,) the blast 
strengthened and filled, and the rigid leaves of the oak, and the swaying fans 
and chalices of the magnolia, and the rich cups of the tulip-trees, stirred and 
answered with their different voices like many-toned harps; and when the 
wind was fully abroad, and every moving thing on the breast of the earth was 
roused from its daylight repose, the irregular and capricious blast, like a play- 
er on an organ of a thousand stops, lulled and strengthed by turns, and from 
the hiss in the rank grass, low as the whisper of fairies, to the thunder of the 
impigning and groaning branches of the larch and the fir, the anthem went 
ceaselessly through its changes, andthe harmony, (though the ow] broke in with 
his scream, and though the over-blown monarch of the wood came crashing 
to the earth,) was still perfect and without a jar. It is strange that there is 
no sound of nature out of tune. The roar of the waterfall comes into this 
anthem of the forest like an accompaniment of bassoons, and the occasional 
bark of the wolf, or the scream of a night-bird, or even the deep-throated 
croak of the frog, is no more discordant than the outburst of an octave flute 
above the even melody of an orchestra; and it is surprising how the large 
rain-drops, pattering on the leaves, and the small voice of the nightin- 
ingale (singing like nothing but himself, sweetest in the darkness) seems an 
intensitive and a low burthen to the general anthem of the earth—as it were 
a single voice among ‘instruments.’ 


From ¢ Edith Linsey’ likewise. But there is something more 
than mere mechanical excellence in this. 


*I walked on, and thought of death. I had never before done so definitely; 
it was like aterrible shape that had always pursued me dimly, but which I 
had never before turned and looked steadily on. Strange! that we can live 
so constantly with that threatening hand hung over us, and not think of it al- 
ways! Strange! that we can use a limb, or enter with interest into any pur- 
suit of time, when we know that our continued life is almost a daily miracle! 

‘ How difficult it is to realize death! How difficult it is to believe that the 
hand with whose every vein you are familiar, will ever lose its motion and its 
warmth? That the quick eye, which is so restless now, will settle and grow 
dull?’ That the refined lip, which now shrinks so sensitively from defilement, 
will not feel the earth lying upon it, and the tooth of the feeding worm! That 
the free breath will be choaked, and the forehead be pressed heavily on by 
the decaying coffin, and the light andair of heaven be shut quite out; and this 
very body, warm and breathing, and active as it is now, will not feel uneasi- 
ness or pain? I could not help looking at my frame as these thoughts crowded 
on me; and I confess I almost doubted my own convictions—there was so 
much strength and quickness in it—my hand opened so freely, and my nos- 
trils expanded with such a satisfiedthirst to the moist air. Ah! it is hard 
to believe at first that we must die! harder still to believe and realize the 
repulsive circumstances that follow that terrible change! It is a bitter 
thought at the lightest. There is little comfort in knowing that the 
soul will not be there—tlat the sense and the mind that feel and measure 
suffering, will be gone. The separation istoo great a mystery tosatisfy fear, 
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It is the body that we know. It isthis material frame in which the affec- 
tions have grownup. The spirit isa mere thought—a presence that we 
are told of, but do not see. Philosophize as we will, the idea of existence 
is connected indissolubly with the visible bedy, and its pleasant and familiar 





.senses. Wetalk of, and believe, the soul’s ascent to its Maker; but it is not 


ourselves—-it is not our own conscious breathing identity that we send up 
in imagination through the invisible air. It is some phantom that is to 
issue forth mysteriously, and leave us gazing on it in wonder. We do not 
understand, we cannot realize it.’ 


Is not our case made good? Wethinkitis. If any one think 
otherwise, we should like him to point out to us finer writing, than 
the preceding extracts, in the works of any of Mr. Willis’s 
countrymen. ‘But, Mr. Editor, do youargue, from the above, 
that Mr. Willis is the equal of Irving or Cooper?” By no means; 
and this brings us to speak of the things in which the author of 
‘ Pencilings’ and ‘Inklings’ fails in the comparison with those wri- 
ters. 

Mr. Willis does not touch the feelings. He writes for the fancy, 
the imagination, the senses,—the higher intellect, at times,—never 
for the heart. He looks upon the blue sky, and the bright stars, 
and the beautiful queen of the resplendent night-—-and he is en- 
tranced; but he does not look beyond: He traverses the green earth, 
and appropriates the rich gems that glitter here and there, and hears 
the sighing wind, the babbling brook, the roaring waterfall—and 
he becomes drunken with the beauty and the melody; but he ga- 
thers nothing from beneath the surface: He walks upon the sea- 
side, tossing about pretty pebbles, and filling his basket with cu- 
rious shells—and anon the tumbling surfarrests his eye, and fixes 
his attention; but owt into the great deep, his vision goeth not: He 
comes into the bustling world, walks with the bearing of a lord, 
and, looking upon the human mass with a not inattentive eye, 
finds much to excite his admiration, and something to love for its 
outward beauty—over the whole matter of ceremony and dress, 
his eye ranges with delight; buthe thinks not of that which is 
hidden by the ingenious formality, and the glittering vest. His vi- 
sion takes in whatever in creation may be compassed by the naked 
eye; but the invisible isa sealed world to him. ‘The ‘thoughts that 
wander through eternity’ are not his; neither are the ¢ feelings 
deep and dear’ that springin the bosom of Nature’s child, nor the 
‘words that burn’ in the utterance. Of Mr. Irving, the contrary 
may be said with respect to all of this: of Mr. Cooper, with res- 

ectto much or most of it. As we have read Mr. Willis, we have 
ound him brightly but coldly intellectual—flashing often, but burn- 
ing never. But in this, perhaps, consists his great dissimilarity to 
Irving and Cooper: He describes what he has seen—whereas they 
record what they have felt;—he tells us what he has éhought—they 
what they have experienced.—He, in short, is a dreamer and an in- 
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tellectualist; they, are men and philosophers. To us, it is clear 
that Mr. Willis has the native power to take rank with the highest: 
but just as clear to us is the fact, that he has yet done but little in 
the way of reaching that rank. Thus far, he has been great for 
the most part in little things. 

The ‘Inklings of Adventure,’ perhaps, have been too long lost 
sight of. These two handsome volumes are made up, principally, 
of Mr. Willis’s contributions to the English Magazines, during his 
stay in Great Britain. There are fifteen papers altogether, entitled 
Pedlar Karl, Niagara, the Cherokee’s Threat, F. Smith, Edith 
Linsey, Scenes of Fear, Incidents on the Hudson, the Gipsey of 
Sardis, Tom Fane and I, Larks in Vacation, A log in the Archipe- 
lago, Revenge of the Signor Basil, Love and Diplomacy, the Mad- 
house of Palermo, Minute Philosophies. Several of these are ex- 
travaganzas, of which Pedlar Karl and Niagara are the com- 
pletest. There is fine writing, however, in all of them; and 
in the Incidents on the Hudson, and the Scenes of Fear,—the lat- 
ter consisting of the * Disturbed Vigil,’ (in wretched taste,) the 
‘Mad Senior,’ and the ‘Lunatic’s Skate,--powerful writing—per- 
haps we should say, powerful description. We do notknow a bold- 
er and more vivid picture, in its way, than the Lunatic’s Skate; 
and he who is a believer in lunacy, will hardly find anything, any- 
where, that will thrill him more. The Gipsey of Sardis is perhaps 
Mr. Willis’s best production; though Love and Diplomacy is more 
to our liking, and the Revenge of the Signor Basil bespeaks more 
the hand of the novelist. The incidents of this last tale are inter- 
esting, and well managed for effect; the narrative is concise and 
animated; the characters stand out boldly and in strong contrast; 
and altogether, it is well wrought, and exceedingly clever. 

The longest tales in these volumes, are, Edith Linsey, and the 
Gipsey of Sardis; and they both fail, as entire productions. The 
thread of the narrative is so often broken, for the purpose of in- 
troducing an episode, or to trifle away two or three pages, that 
the continuity of the stories, and their general effect, are 
lost. This is a thing to which Mr. Willis is much addicted; and 
itis a great mistake, as he will one day learn. It is to this we 
alluded in the outset, when we pronounced Mr. Willis‘an indiffer- 
ent story teller.” He commences handsomely, and for a while 
travels along well enough; but he soon thinks of so many pretty 
things, which he deems it necessary to say, that one—not exactly 
gets tired of him, but wishes that he would jog on with his story, 
and give out these pocket sweet-meats at another time: particular- 
ly as they are not unfrequently rather ladyish, and at times mere 
sugar-plums and peppermint-drops for children. They tickle the 
palates of grown-up children, it is true; but without them, an effect 
would be produced, greater much than is common to Mr. Willis’s 
writings. 
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all that has been said, at different times, of his affectations, he still 
continues to interlardhis composition with pet phrases, and employ 
such inversions of language as, ‘It was the only republic I have 
ever known, that class of freshmen’—* We have won champaign 
ere now, Thalaba and I’—‘She looked loveliest when driving, did 
Blanche Carroll’—* We were but the kindest of friends, that bright 
creature and myself’—&c. &c. &c. Some of the pets in Willis’s 
poetry, of old times, were the phrases ¢ delicate,’ * beautiful,’ and 
‘passionate.’ ‘These words are not much abused, in the prose be- 
fore us; but then there are others, that stare us in the face every 
minute. Among them is the word‘ abandon,’—which seems to be 
amore decided favorite with the author, than were any of his 
poetical pets, even in his maiden days. It, or some one of its se- 
veral derivatives, appears not unfrequently, throughout these vo- 
lumes, two or three times in the course of a page, and sometimes 
as often ina short paragraph. Then again we are told of the ‘debris’ 
of a stanhope, and the ¢ debris’ of a chicken pie. And 

But what is the use of proceeding thus? Above criticism is he, 
Mr. N. P. Willis; at least, he is above benefitting by it. We there- 
fore ‘abandon’ him for the present, hoping to see the ‘debris’ of 
his affectations in the next production that comes from his ready 
and graceful pen, ° 


It is not to the credit of the author of these ¢ Inklings,’ that, after 
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A PLEASANT PEREGRINATION THROUGH THE PRETTIEST PARTS OF PENNSYL- 
vania. Performed by Peregrine Prolizx. Philadelphia: Grigg and 
Elliott. Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder & Co. 1836. 


Mr. Peregrine Prolix has here presented one of the sprightliest 
and pleasantest performances of the period. A prodigious parcel 
of puns and pleasantries is perpetrated, pending the peregrination; 
and the prettiest parts of Pennsylvania are portrayed with pride 
and precision, and placed palpably before one’s mental peepers. 

This little volume, page 142, is very nearly what it professes to’ 
be on the title page. Mr. Prolix, however, is far from establish- 
ing the propriety of his name, in this brief term; for he is the least 
tedious literary traveller that we ever met with. Judging from 
his representations,—and he appears to be as intelligent and can- 
did as he is observing and good-humored—the great commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is one of the most delightful regions in the world, 
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| and as prospercus, notwithstanding the bank panics and demagogism 
of the times, asthe wisest whig or the noisiest democrat could de- 
sire. During the last two years, she has constructed six hundred 
and one miles of canal and slackwater navigation, and one hun- 
dred and nineteen miles of rail-road: expending in these works, 
the sum of twenty-two millions four hundred thousand dollars. Of , 
our Western Birmingham, Mr. Prolix speaks thus: ) 


‘‘Pittsburgh is destined to be the centre of an immense commerce, both 
in itsown products and those of distant countries. Its annual exports at 
present probably exceed 25,000 and its imports 20,000 tons. Its trade 
in timber amounts to more thansix millions of feet. The inexhaustible 
supply of coal and the facility of obtaining iron, insure the permanent suc- 
cess of its manufactories. Pittsburgh makes steam engines and other ma- 
chinery, and her extensive glass-works have long been in profitable opera- 
tion. There are also extensive paper mills moved by steam, and a man- 
ufactory of crackers (not explosive but edible,) wrought by the same pow- 
er, These crackers are made of good flour and pure water, and are fair 
and enticing to the eye of hunger, but we do not find the flavor so ‘agree- 
able to the palate as that of Wattson’s water crackers. Perhaps they are 
kneaded by the iron hands of asteam engine, whereas hands of flesh are 
needed to make good crackers.’ 
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Mr. Peregrine Prolix will please accept our thanks for his 
pleasant production; and should he hereafter peregrinate through 
the prettiest parts of any other portion of our country, ‘may we 
be there’ to pay our respects to his person, and participate in 
his pleasures. 


‘wa 





Tue Mercnant’s CLERK, AND OTIER TaLES—By Samvuer Warner, L. L. D. 
lvol. 12mo. New York: Harper and Brothers, Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder, 


and Co:. 1836. 


Tus, Dr. Warner, is reputed the author of the thrilling “ Pas- 
sages from the Diary of a London Physician,”—a series of tales 
which, as they appeared month after month in Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine, excited the most intense interest, and obtained a 
greater circulation and more readers than any other fictions of their 
day. The generality of the tales in the present volume, we can- 
not think any thinglike equal to those “ Passages;” yet several of 
them are well wrought and very interesting, and the volume per- 
haps, evidences a greater versatility of talent, than was displayed 


in those productions. 
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EDITOR’S BUDGET. 


« 


CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 


The following communication, from a Trustee of this institution, was re- 
ceived too late for insertion in the proper department. It is of an interesting 
character, and we give it a place in cur Budget to the exclusion of two or 
three matters of less immediate importance: 

Cincinnati College.—This institution, founded by citizens of Cincinnati, was 
chartered in 1809, and had a Literary Department in operation for about six 
years. Several causes then combined to arrest its progress, anc it was at 
length suspended. ‘The Trustees made various attempts to revive it without 
success, and the edifice, deserted and delivered over to the hand of dilapidation 
and decay, soon passed into a condition that seemed to set restoration at defiance. 
However, in the spring of the year 1835, the Trustees, recollecting, that under 
their charter, they possessed the power of appointing professors in every de- 
partment of human knowledge, and could, to quote the words ofthe law of 
incorporation, ‘‘ grant and confer all the degrees that are conferred in any 
College or University in the United States,’? resolved on another and differ- 
ent effort, at reviving the establishment, which was by organizing a Medical 
Faculty. The experiment proved successful, and within a few months, a 
Law Faculty was likewise instituted. In the summer of that year, the edi- 
fice was extensively repaired; and embellished, until it has become one of 
the most magnificent buildings of the city. The first session of the newly 
created departments, opened in the autumn—the former witha class of sixty- 
six, and the latter of twenty-three pupils. Full courses of lectures were 
delivered, and at the end of the term, in March Jast, the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine was conferred on eighteen alumni of the Cellege, who had pre- 
viously attended one course of lectures in other institutions. Since that 
time, a new Professor has been added to the Law Faculty, and a vacancy 
filled in the Medical. 

During the past summer, the professors of the latter department have 
been busily engaged in augmenting the means of instruction. An apparatus 
room for the Chemical chair has been built; another, for the Anatomical 
chairs, has, likewise been created, in which the Cabinet of Anatomical pre- 
parations, healthy and morbid, amounting to several hundred specimens, has 
been arranged; a desecting room, of the largest size, has been furnished 
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and fitted up with every requisite convenience, has been made ready; a 
library, for the joint use of professors and pupils, consisting of more than a 
thousand volumes, has been collected; and lastly, a hospital for Clinical and 
Surgical practice, has been founded, in a large and eligible house, adjoining 
the College edifice, and is now ready for the reception of patients. 

From the moment of successfully instituting the Medical Department, 
the Trustees were convinced, that they would be able, at no distant day, to 
resuscitate the suspended Academical Faculty; and the time of its accom- 
plishment has already arrived. Within the month of September, a full body 
of able professors, with a president, were elected, and the University is now 
complete in all its parts. ‘The names of the Professors and officers of the dif- 
erent Faculties, may not be uninteresting to the readers of the Western 
Literary Journal. 

Presipent or THE Cottece—The Rev. William H. McGuffey. 

AcapemicaL Facutty—W illiam H. McGuffey, of Miami University; Asa 
Drury, of the Granville Institute; O. M. Mitchel, E. D. Mansfield, James 
B. Rogers, of Cincinnati; Charles Davies, of West Point; Lyman Harding, 
Teacher of the Preparatory Department; Professors Gross and McDowell, 
of the Medical Department, will also give instruction on certain parts of 
their respective branches, in the Academical Department. 

Law Facutty—John C. Wright, Timothy Walker, Joseph S. Benham, 
Edward D. Mansfield. 

Mepicat Facutty—Joseph N. McDowell, Samuel D. Gross, William 
Parker, Landon C. Rives, James B. Rogers, John P. Harrison, Daniel 
Drake, Dean. 

The Sessions of all the Departments will open from the last Monday of 


October, (3lst,) tothe second Saturday of November. 
As soon as the Academical Faculty is organized, Professor Mitchel will 


establish a Practical School of Engineering; and all the Faculties will unite 
as far as the subjects confided to the respective professors may permit, ,in 
aiding the Trustees in the establishment of a School for the education and 
discipline of Professional Teachers. A Trustee. 





Tue Annuats.—The ‘Token and Atlantic Souvenir,’ for 1837, has been 
laid upon ourtable by Josiah Drake. Of the literary contents of this work, 
we intend tospeak in our next magazine, in an extended notice of the annuals 
for the coming year. ‘The whole mechanical execution of the Token is, as 
usual, of the first order of typography, binding, and-so-forth; and several 
of the embellishments will compare advantageously with those of any pre- 
vious volume. This may be said of the Presentation plate, painted by G. L- 
Brown and engraved by C. A. Jewett, and of the Vignette, painted by J. G. 
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Chapman and engraved by E. Gallandet; but more particularly of the Whirl- 
wind, painted by T. Cole and cngraved by Gallaudet; and the Acqueduct near 
Rome, engraved by James Smillie, from a painting by Cole in the possession 
of, Charles Lyman of Boston. There are, altogether, twelve engravings, all 
made from ‘ original American pictures;’ a feature of the work which is 
commendable, if at all, only because of the encouragement which it may ex- 
tend to native artists.—Boston: Edited by 8S. G. Goodrich: Published by 
Charles Bowen. 

‘The Gift, for 1837.’ Flash, Ryder & Co.—The second number of Miss 
Leslie’s annua], looks much better thanthe first. How it will read, to us, 
is yet to be determined. ‘The embellishments are ten in number; the best 
of them being painted by Middleton and engraved by J. Cheney, and Uncle 
Toby and the Widow, painted by C. R. Leslie, and engraved by A. Lawson; 
two pictures which are out of place ina volume of the kind, and strike us as 
singular embellishments for a work professing to be conducted by a lady. 
Philadelphia: edited by Miss Leslie: published by Carey and Hart. 

The ‘ Parlor Scrap-Book,’ the ‘ Religious Souvenir,’ and ‘The Violet,’ 
appear to be gotten up inthe best style of such works. We have as yet 
barely looked into them. ‘The firstis edited by Willis Gaylord Clarke, the 
second by the Rev. C. Colton, and the last by Miss Leslie. 

These Annuals compose a kind of ginger-bread literature, for which we 
have never had any very great liking. They are tolerable, however, as 
affording some encouragement to the fine arts; and certainly look pretty 
enough in a pretty hand. 





Ovr Fire.— ‘The Fair Methodist’ shall have a place in our next. 

‘L. C. Y.’ is faulty in more respects than one. We have neither room nor 
time to particularize. ‘To several other communications, not otherwise no- 
ticed, the same applies. 

‘Is it Possible?’ shall certainly be given in the Journal for the coming 


month. 
‘Stanzas,’ from Louisville, ditto, Other Stanzas, by the quantity, de- 


clined. 
Rejected communications can in all cases be obtained by their writers, 


if application for them be made within a month after their rejection is no- 
ticed. 


Lrrerary INTELLIGENCE.—Notices of the recent Convention of the College 
of Professional Teachers, the Cincinnati Chronicle, &c., &c., crowded out. 





























